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“THE THREE FELLOWS WERE BROUGHT AFT TO THE QUARTER-DECK, WHERE CAPTAIN CROKER STOOD, JUST BELOW THE RAIL OF THE DECK ABOVE.” 


THE ROSE OF PARADISE, 


Being a detailed account of certain adventures that happened’ to Captain John Mackra, in connection with the famous pirate Edward England, in the 
year 1720, off the Island of Jehanna, in the Mozambique Channel; writ by himself, and now for the first time published. 


XIII. —(Continued.) 


Durine the first part of that voyage, before I had contrived to 
leave the Lavinia, of which I shall hereafter tell, my mind was 
constantly and continually filled with my troubles, so that they 
were the first thing which I remembered in the morning, and the 
last thing which I forgot before I fell asleep. But that which 
puzzled me more than anything else was to account for the mys- 
terious manner in which the Rose of Paradise had been spirited 
away from the iron despatch-box, and what had become of it after 
it had passed from Mr. White’s possession. Of this I thought 
and pondered until my brain grew weary. 

One night, we being at that time becalmed off the Gulf of Ara- 
bia, I sat upon the poop-deck looking out over the water and into 
the sky, dusted all over with an infinite quantity of stars, and 
with my mind still moving upon the same old track which it had 
so often travelled before. I know not whether it was the refresh- 
ing silence which reigned all about me, but of a sudden it seemed 
as though the uncertainties which had beset my mind were re- 
moved, and the whole matter stood before me with a most mar- 
vellous clearness. Then I knew, as plain as though it had been 
revealed to me, that the only man in the world who either had the 
Rose of Paradise in his possession, or knew where it was hidden, 
was Captain Edward England. 

I do not think that I came to this conclusion through any line 
of reasoning, but rather with a sudden leap of thought; but as 
soon as I had fairly grasped it I marvelled at the dulness of my 
understanding which should have prevented my perceiving it 
before; for every single circumstance that had happened point- 
ed but in one direction, and that was toward the end which I had 
but just reached. 

It was as plain as the light of day that when Captain Leach 
went aboard of the pirate craft on the night of the 21st of July, 
Captain England would require him to explain his object in be- 
traying the Cassandra into their hands; and it was equally plain 
that Leach would have to tell the truth; for it was not likely that 
he could deceive such a sharp and cunning blade as that famous 
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freebooter. I-recalled the strange look which Captain England 
had given me when he told me that Captain Leach had been “ shot 
by accident” upon their coming aboard the Cassandra; where- 
upon, regarding matters from my present stand-point,I felt as- 
sured that England had killed Leach with his own hand, so that 
with him the secret of the stone might perish from amongst them. 

I also felt convinced that he must, with great care and circum- 

spection, have picked the lock of the despatch-box and have de- 

spoiled it of its contents, which he had kept for himself without 
informing any of his shipmates of what he had found. 

I could not at first account for the treatment that I had met 
with at the pirates’ hands, nor why I had not been shot so soon 
as 1 had stepped upon their decks, for it was plain to see that 
that would be the easiest and quickest way for Captain England 
to rid himself of me; vet it was very apparent to me that he de- 
sired that my life should be saved, and was even inclined to show 
me some kindness after his own fashion; and I do verily believe 
that that wicked and bloody man entertained a sincere regard for 
my person, and had it in his mind to do me a good turn; for even 
the very worst of men have some seed of kindness in them, other- 
wise they could not be of our human brotherhood, but wild beasts, 
thinking only of rending and tearing one another. 

But I could easily perceive that so soon as England felt assured 
of my coming aboard of his craft, he would strive to mislead me, 
into thinking that he knew nothing of the stone, lest by some in- 
advertent word I should betray a knowledge of it to the others, 
and he would have to share his spoil with them. Therefore he 
would carefully lock the box again and would toss it in the cor- 
ner to lead me to think he knew nothing of the contents. 

All this train of reasoning I followed out in my mind, and when 
I recalled the quizzical, cunning look which the rogue had given 
me when I asked for the despatch-box, I felt certainly assured 
that I was right. 

I remember that when I had clearly cogitated all this out 
in my own mind I felt as though one step had been gained tow- 
ard the recovery of the stone, and for an instant it seemed as 
though a great part of the weight of despondency had been lifted 
from my breast. But the next moment it settled upon me again 


when I brought to mind that I was as far as ever from regaining 
the jewel; for I knew not where the pirates then were, and even 
if I did know, and was venturesome enough to face their captain 
a second time, it was not likely that he would be so complacent 
as to give back such a great treasure for the mere asking. 


Nor do I think it likely that I would ever have gained anything. 


by this knowledge which had come to me (unless I might have 
used it to help my case with the East India Company) had not 
Providence seen fit to send me help in a most strange and unex- 
pected manner. And thus it was: 

One morning when I came upon deck I saw several of the passen- 
gers, together with the captain and the first mate, standing at the 
lee side of the ship and looking out forward, Captain Croker with 
a glass to his eye. Upon inquiring they told me that the look- 
out had some little time before sighted a small, open boat, which 
had been signalling the ship with what they were now able to make 
out was a shirt tied to the blade of an oar. We ran down to the 
boat, which we reached in twenty or thirty minutes, and then hove 
to, and it came alongside. 

There were three men in her, who seemed to be in a mightily 
good condition for castaways in an open boat. 

I stood looking down into it along with other of the passengers 
watching the men as they took in their oars and laid them along 
the thwarts. Just then one of the fellows raised his face and 
looked up. And when I saw him I could not forbear a sudden 
exclamation of amazement. I remember one of my fellow-pas- 
sengers, a Mr. Wilson, who stood next to me, asked me what was 
the matter. I made some excuse or other that was of little con- 
sequence, but the truth was that I recognized the fellow as that 
very pirate who had first kicked me in the loins when I lay bound 
upon the deck of the Cassandra, and whom Captain England had 
knocked down with the iron belaying-pin. | 

However, the fellow did not recognize me, for I was a very dif- 
ferent object now than when he had seen me lying upon the pirate 
deck, pinched with my sickness, barefoot and half naked, and my 
cheeks and chin covered over with a week’s growth of beard. 

The three fellows presently came aboard, and were brought aft 
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“Tf money ie ever well laid out in eapplying chiliren with good read- 
ing fora nominal price, it is y in subscribing for 
Youne Peoria. New York Mail and Express. 
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A THRILLING SERIAL. 


In the isxne of Harrer’s Youne Propir dated July 19 appears 
the first instalment of a new serial story, entitled 


DERRICK STERLING. A STORY OF THE MINES. 
By KIRK MUNROE, 
Avruor or “Tur Featuce,” * Fre. 


wy W. A. ROGERS. 
Derrick Sterling is of the stuff that heroes are made of —honest, 


aparited, man! y, courageous, and natural withal, The scenes among 
which his early life ix spent and the incidents which befall the hero 
have all the glamour of romance, yet the incidents are only such ax 
might happen—indeed, the history of real life in the coal regions of 
Lennauleania could show stranger events—and the local sur- 
voundings are true to Sact both in the author's and in the artiat'’s 
work. 


— 


A xpecimen copy of Harper's Youre Propie, containing the first 
sustalment of * Derrick Sterling,” sent on application, 


Hanreer’s YounG $2 00 rer Year. 
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New York. Sarurnay, Jury 23, 1887. 
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TAKING A RECKONING, 
TYVHE New York Tribune recently said, speaking of 
the Republican Collectors MERRITT and: ROBERT- 
SON: 
* The Civil Service Reform Association highly commended the 
faithful manner in which the civil service law was carried into 
effect, and held up its administration in the Castom-house as a 
rhining example to be followed in all public offices. But to 
gratify personal spite many of the members of the Association 
helped to turn out the party which had done the good work. 
They preferred Democratic promises to Republican perform- 
Collectors MERRITT and ROBERTSON were excellent 
gentlemen and officers who faithfully executed the 
reform law, but beyond its range we are not aware 
that the spirit of the Jaw governed their action, or 
that they claimed‘to take any other course than that 
of the usual political collectors. They bore willing 
testimony to the good results of the reformed sys- 
tem within its limits. But probably neither of them 
would allege that he banished politics from the Cus- 
tom-house. In the general understanding of the 
word they were certainly no more reformers than 
Collector MAGONE; and contemptuous of sound princi- 
ples as the proceedings of Surveyor BEATTIE may be, 
he is quite. as much of a reformer in any genuine 
sense as Survevor GRAHAM, who did not affect inter- 
est in reform. That a public officer is a Republican 
does not make him a reformer, and the Republican 
party as such is not a reform party. The worst prac- 
tical blow ever dealt at the reformed system is the 
soldier and sailor exemption bill passed by an over- 
whelming Republican majority in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and approved by a Republican Governor. 
Neither of the two prominent Republican candidates 
for the Presidential nomination next vear, Mr. SHER- 
MAN and Mr. BLAINE, is in any sense whatever a civil 
service reformer, nor would any sane man expect 
from the administration of either of them greater re- 
yard for reform than the administration of Mr.CLEVE- 
LAND has shown. 

The memory of the Tribune is at fault in speaking 
of the opposition of some reformers to Mr. BLAINE 
2s due to personal spite, for of course nothing could 

"persuade it intentionally to misrepresent the Mug- 
wump movement of ‘84. The great body of reform- 
ers could have had no personal feeling toward Mr. 
BLAINE, except that which was produced by his own 
conduct and the futile explanations of it by his 
friends. Such reformers opposed him not from spite, 
nor because they believed the Democratic party to be 
a party of reform, but because Mr. BLAINE by his 
own conduct as established by his own Jetters had 
shown himself to be unfit for the office that he sought. 
They voted for Mr. CLEVELAND not because he was 
the Democratic candidate, but because they trusted 
him personally and believed in the sincerity of his 
syinpathy with reform, and because by voting for 
him they could make effective their wish to protect 
the country from the misfortune of Mr. BLAINE's 
election. There was a resort to various falsehoods 
to break the force of the real reason of Muvgwump 
opposition. It was called. among other things. a free- 
trade bolt. But this was a ridiculous assertion. be- 
cause the Mugwump preference among candidates 
for the pomination was Mr. EpMUNps, who is a strong 
protectionist, while some of the firmest and most 
prominent Mugwumps were also protectionists, and 
as a body they would have voted for any clean-hand- 
ed Republican. There were other reasons of oppo- 
sition to Mr. BLAINE, but the chief reason, as the 
Tribune knows, was the conviction that he had 
abused his public trusts. Except for that conviction 


there would have been no organized Independent. 
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support of the Democratic candidate. ‘* Personal 
spite” was no more an element of the opposition than 
sectarian jealousy. It was a movement largely of 
honorable and intelligent young mer who do not de- 
spair of the practicability of honesty in politics and 
in public life, and of old antislavery Republicans, 
and their numbers will be very much larger in ‘88 
than they were in ’84. 

The Mugwump confidence in Mr. CLEVELAND has 
been generally vindicated. He was a Democrat, 
and he announced frankly that his administration 
would be Democratic. He has taken Democratic 
counsel, and in the treatment of the civil service he 
has unquestionably disappointed the expectations of 
the best friends of reform. The pressure and tradi- 
tions of his party have been too strong for him, as 
they were too strong for General GRANT and Presi- 
dents HAYEs and GARFIELD and ARTHUR. But while 
frankly owning this disappointment, it is generally 
true that the manly uprightness, the patriotic pur- 
pose, the honesty, and the simple straightforward 
method which they anticipated they have found. 
The pension vetoes, for which he is vehemently assail- 
ed, they think, we presume, to have been generally 
wise. The order for the return of rebel flags, prompt- 
ly revoked when found to be illegal, they unquestion- 
ably think to have been unwise in outrunning pre- 
sent public sympathy, but to have been due to a truly 
patriotic impulse. The refusal to expose his office to 
partisan insult they undoubtedly approve as a digni- 
fied, just, and manly rebuke. The*Mugwumps in 
supporting him against Mr. BLAINE in ‘84 walked 
largely by faith. In supporting him against Mr. 
BLAINE in “88 they would walk by sight. What- 
ever his mistakes, and however his course may have 
disappointed certain ardent expectations, no saga- 
cious observer can doubt that Mr. CLEVELAND is 
much stronger with the people of the United States 
than he has ever been, and that the very character of 
the opposition to him shows that his adversaries are 
conscious of this fact. The Democratic opposition 
is typified by Governor HILL; the Republican opposi- 
tion by Mr. BLAINE. The President's strength lies in 
the general approval of intelligent Democrats, of 
independent voters, and of Republicans to whom 
the ascendency of Mr. BLAINE signifies the decadence 
of the party. Ir a personal campaign, as that of 
next year promises to be, this support will be very 
significant. 


THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


THE Grand Army of the Republic has been placed 
in a very unfortunate position by tolerating without 
protest the conduct of some of its conspicuous repre- 
sentatives. The curses invoked by General Fatr- 
CHILD, the head of the Grand Army, upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States for an order which, upon per- 
ceiving that it transcended the Executive authority, 
hé instantly revoked, but which was due to a patriotic 
and honorable feeling, were substantially approved 
by the Grand Army; while the contemptuous declara- 
tions of Ge xeral TUTTLE, the chief of the Grand Army 
in Iowa, that it would insult the President, who might 
also be personally assaulted, if in pursuance to the in- 
Vitation of the citizens of St. Louis he should venture 
to visit that city, were accepted by the Army, so far 
as we have seen, without protest or rebuke. The 
grossest insult was offered to the President of the 
United States in the name of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and apparently with its approval. It is 
certainly a misfortune for that association, because it 
shows that it has become a political machine. 

Those who say that the President should bave 
taken‘the risk of insult forget that they should rather 
say the Grand Army should have protested against 
the threat. There is no doubt that. under the incite- 
ment of the Republican organs and the inflamma- 
tory action of Grand Army Posts, there would have 
been a shameful scene at St. Louis. This was the ob- 
ject of the pension agents and the reckless politicians 
who fanned the fire. They described the visit of the 
President as the attempted booming of a candidate, 
and they declagd that the Grand Army would help 
no candidate’s/boom. Passion and prejudice were 
carefully exefted. Animosity was aroused by decry- 
ing the pensiom vetoes as blows at honest and suffer- 
ing soldiers. The order for the return of the flags 
was, emphasized as the sign of sympathy with rebel- 
lion and preference of the gray to the blue. Military 
and sectional feeling were sedulously exasperated, 
The President would unquestionably have been in- 
sulted, and the consequent uproar and circumstances 
would have been most unfortunate and disgraceful. 
No good cause could have gained by the scene, and 
sectional feeling, the very object of the instigators of 
the business, would have been greatly embittered. 

It is not an answer to say that it is an insult to the 
Grand Army to suppose that such an outrage would 
have been possible. Why was it an insult to sup- 
pose it possible when a leader of the Army had an- 
nounced and justified it, and Post after Post liad ex- 
pressed hostile feeling, and the Republican press was 
forecasting the outrage, and the Commander of the 
Grand Army invoked palsy upon the President's 
hand, and still the Grand Army uttered no protest 
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and made no sign? Undoubtedly a spirit of bravado 
might have carried the President to St. Louis to take 
the chances and to put the Grand Army under public 
condemnation. But that is not the duty of the Pre- 
sident. The visit was to be a visit of friendly cour- 
tesy and pleasure. If it was to be made the occasion 
of outrage and insult, his duty was to stay away. If 
he had gone, the refusal of Posts to pass in review, or 
the opprobrious cries and the tumult and disturbance, 
would have been cited as proofs of the popular dislike 
of the President, and he would have been stigmatized 
as the only President who had ever been received 
with open expressions of hostility. There is no rea- 
son whatever why the President should have acqui- 
esced in such ascandal. He was invited to St. Louis 
at the time of the visit of the Grand Army. The 
Grand Army, by the mouth of TUTTLE, one of its 
chiefs, said that he should be insulted. Nothing was 
more probable. TleGrand Army silently acquiesced. 
The President then properly said, ‘‘ You may insult 
me personally at your pleasure, but you shall not in- 
sult the President of the United States.” It is very 
unfortunate that the Grand Army permits itself to re- 
main in this position. 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


THE list of the stock contracts made by agents of 
the Leavenworth, Pawnee, and Western Railroad 
Company to secure the passage of the Pacific. Rail- 
way bill in. 1862, like all such lists, is undoubtedly de- 
ceptive in seeming to implicate perfectly honorable 
men, but it is none the less an illustration of the 
methods of great corporations with Legislatures of all 
kinds. It is a list of gifts of money in the form of 
stock which is to become valuable by the legislative 
actsavhich the gift is intended to secure. The thing 
which the gift is to buy is, first, interest, labor, influ- 
ence; and second, legislation. Stock is given to edi- 
tors, lawyers, lobbyists, friends of influential persons, 
and members of Legislatures. \-They are all to com- 
bine and concentrate their efforts, and their success 
will leave them with money in their pockets. This 
is a common form of political corruption, of which 
the most noted and flagrant illustration was the 
Crédit Mobilier, fifteen years ago. It is the same 
alarming fact and tendency which the JACOB SHARP 
aud ‘‘ boodle aldermen” trials have disclosed, and 
which are the gravest evil of our political situation. 

Such a list as this of the Leavenworth road or any 
similar list reveals the fact that there are multitudes 
of members of Legislatures who receive money in this 
form, and while some of them may be really sophis- 
ticated and unable to see the real meaning of tlie 
transaction, the rest understand it very well. .When 
a candidate for the Assembly from the city of New 
York pays a political assessment of five hundred or a 
thousand dollars to his party committee, he is buying 
a place upon such lists. He is securing at a very 
réasonable price a very great opportunity to make 
money. The commodity in which he deals is public 
trusts. Hesells votesand legislation. It was in this 
market that JACOB SHARP traded. Like the Crédit 
Mobilier and the Leavenworth, Pawnee, and West- 
ern, he bought votes and legal skill and political influ- 
ence. He supposed that it was the general practice, 
and when he is convicted of one-of the most heinous 
crimes possible in a republic, his counsel appeal to 
public pity for a very old and very sick man. But is 
not counsel's duty fully discharged when it has in- 
voked every resource of law and every device of ar- 
gument, and after a fair trial an unquestioned ver- 
dict is rendered, with a recommendation to mercy ? 

But everybody knows that the Leavenworth and 
Pawnee list and JACOB SHARP'S bribing and the “‘ com- 
bine” of the aldermen are not confined to them, but 
illustrate a general understanding and a familiar prac- 
tice. How many great enterprises seeking legisla- 
tion are there which do not as of course make up 
these lists, and devote a large sum of money to bribe 
legislators and buy legislation? What are the rail- 
road lobbies that haunt Legislatures? What are the 
lucrative places, the employments, directly or indi- 
rectly bestowed upon the relatives of those whom it 
is desirable to secure? Is it not all tampering with 
public trusts? Is it not a dangerously increasing 
tendency in the country’ Can there be any more 
vital question? Is there any more imperative duty 
for every citizen than to vote so as to rebuke this evil 
most emphatically, and to show that the way to great 
office lies through old-fashioned honesty and the 
strictest fidelity to public trusts? 


ROME AND DR, McGLYNN., 


THE excommunication of Dr. MCGLYNN was ex- 
pected, but its promulgation attracted general atten- 
tion. As we stated two weeks ago, the excommuni- 
eation would not in itself signify condemnation of 
his views, but of him. He was a priest of the Roman 
Church, under a vow of obedience which is abso- 
lute. He was ordered to Rome to explain his posi- 
tion. He disregarded the order, and is punished. 
MCGLYNN,” says Chancellor PREsTON, ‘has 
heen excommunicated, not for holding certain polit- 
ical opinions contrary to the teachings of the Catho- 
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lic Church nor for any political actions that he has 
committed, but for disobeying the positive command 
of the Sovereign Pontiff summoning him to Rome.” 
He is expelled from the Church for contumacy. The 
authorities of his Church may approve or disapprove 
his views, but they cannot condone his contemptu- 
ous defiance of their order without abandoning all 
attempts to maintain discipline. Dr. McGLYNN would 
hardly deny this. He knew, of course, the rules of 
his Chureh and the penalty of disobedience, and he 
decided to disobey. He is probably not at all sur- 
prised by his own excommunication. 

In his speech upon the subject, however, he repre- 
sented the Vatican as punishing him for preaching 
certain doctrines, and cited the case of GALILEO. But 
this is not technically true, although it may be sub- 
stantially true. If he had obeyed the Vatican, and 
going to Rome, had explained and defended his 
views, and upon their condemnation by the Church 
had persisted in preaching them, he would have de- 
fied his Church, not because it punished him for dis- 
obeying its summons to explain his views, but be- 
cause it prohibited him from preaching what he be- 
lieved to be the truth. Going to Rome, however, 
would have been in his judgment a mere technical 
regularity. The letter of the Pope to Archbishop 


_ CORRIGAN shows that virtually Dr. MCGLYNN’s views 


were already condemned, and the summons to Rome 
he probably regarded as merely a formal demand to 
know what the Doctor had to say against condemna- 
tion. 

The manner in which this heavy penalty of the 
Church of Rome, which denies its offices even in 
death and burial to Dr. MCGLYNy, has been received, 
is a very significant sign of the influence of the 
American spirit upon the Roman tradition. There 
are evidently great numbers of Roman Catholics who 
are willing to share the Doctor’s fate, whatever it 
may be, and they will be sustained by the general 
sentiment of that larger part of the community which 
is not of the Roman faith. The result of the action 
of the Vatican will apparently be that the anathema 
of the Church will no longer be the dreaded edict 
which to the faithful it has always been. Were Dr. 
McGLYNN a mere theologian or preacher who upon 
a fatal difference with the Vatican had been excoim- 
municated, it is probable that the closing of the pul- 
pit to. him would be the end of his career. But he 
holds his adherents not only as a priest, but as a so- 
cial reformer, and of a doctrine which attracts great 
nrultitudes of persons. It is fair to assume, there- 
fore, that the punishment of the priest will but height- 
en the ardor of attachment to the reformer, and that 
with his oratorical power Dr. MCGLYNN will continue 
to be a conspicuous figure in a movement which is 
not likely to flag. 


THE COLOR LINE. 


THE project of the Afro-American League, which 
we recently mentioned, has received a good deal of 
attention, and is generally warmly commended by 
the colored press. The chief objection is that such 
un association would tend to degenerate into a body 


_of political mercenaries holding their votes at the 


disposal of those who would offer the highest consid- 
eration. But if the consideration were relief from 
the grievances which furnish the reason of the or- 
ganization, it would not be a mercenary, but a wise 
and humane result. <A league of colored citizens of- 
fering to trade their votes for office-would be merce- 
nary in the highest degree. But a union of colored 
voters to secure redress of wrongs to colored citizens 


as such, and pledging their support in return for the: 


pledge of aid, is a perfectly honorable and American 
procedure. Hitherto the complaints of the colored 
citizens, in this part of the country at least, have im- 
plied that they did not receive a fair share of the of- 
lices, a complaint with which there can be no very 
strong sympathy, except so far as the want of office 
might be held to show mere prejudice. 

The purposes of the League we have already men- 
tioned, and we have pointed out that they are not 
purposes to be achieved by national legislation. So 
far as the wrongs are remediable by law, the remedy 
must be squght in the States where the wrongs exist, 
and all that the League.could offer in-aid would be 
The wrongs are often indirect, as 
in election laws which, under an air of equity and of 
general applicability, are so drawn as to weigh most 
heavily upon colored voters. Such a wrong can be 
reached by State legislation. But in seeking relief 
there is a question which no intelligent colored man 
can disregard: Does it follow that a community 
in which the majority is colored would be better gov- 
erned in the interest of all, including the colored citi- 
zens, by the colored majority? The truth may be, as 
intelligent colored citizens may see plainly, that such 
« majority may be largely ignorant and inexperi- 
enced, and unable to secure an honest, economical, 
und wise government, and that the better course for 
every good citizen, colored or white, is to disregard 
the fact of color; and vote for the best candidate: 

If the colored citizens in any State should unite as 
a colored party, and elect a colored Legislature and 
State officers, they would not necessarily beneiit 
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themselves or the State. In forming a league of the 
kind proposed, therefore, it would seem to be wise to 
define the wrongs which are remediable by law, but 
not to assume that redress can be obtained only by 
colored agent’. We know very well that it is the 
whites who have drawn the color line in the South- 
ern States, but it must be disregarded by colored citi- 
zens if they would prosper. They ought not to de- 
clare, under any circumstances, that they hold an ig- 
norant and half-fanatical government to be better 
than any other. This is the view of many intelligent 
colored Southern voters. They prefer not to mass 
the colored vote against the white, but to break the 
color line by voting for good white candidates when- 
ever they can. Under existing circumstances they 
see no chance of their effective political activity until 
the whites, divided among themselves, seek the color- 
ed vote. The condition of the colored citizen is hard 
everywhere because of prejudice. But it is doubly 
hard for the inteltigent colored man in the Southern 
States, because added to the prejudice is the un- 
doubted fact that a great number of colored voters 
are unfit for the franchise, and that their domination 
could not be endured. The problem offered to the 
proposed Afro-American League is one of the most 
difficult with which patriotism and statesmanship can 
deal. 


A “BY-ELECTION,” 


IT has been recently thouglit that the question of 
home rule for Ireland had made no progress in Eng 
land, and it was even said that Mr. GLADSTONE was 
discouraged. The government majority in Parlia- 
ment has been strong and steady. The tone of JOHN 
BRIGHT's letters and of the speeches of Lord Hart- 
INGTON and of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has been niore and 


more uncompromising, while the ill health of Mr. 


PARNELL and the age of Mr. GLADSTONE were not a 
sure dependence for a policy that must wait. The 
[rish situation was at least unpromising. But the 
late elections favoring the Liberals have naturally 
created a profound sensation. They are like a rift 
in acloud. Then there is still sunshine beyond, is 
the natural feeling. Perhaps, after all, we are mis- 
taken, now say the Liberals. “We have despaired too 
soon, and the country is with us, or is on the way to 
be with us. It does not believe that the crimes bill 
or the coercion bill is the best possible Parliamentary 
memorial of the Queen’s Jubilee. | 
Mr. SMALLEY, in the Tribune,:says that it is under- 
stood in England that nothing is ‘so misleading as a 
by-election, or what we should call a special election. 
But at least a by-election should seem to be a capital 
test of local opinion, for the reason that it is unaffect- 
ed by the tumult and current of a general campaign. 
If at a special Congressional election in this country, 
while a debate of the highest importance and interest 
was proceeding in Congress, a strong Democratic dis- 
trict should elect a Republican Representative by a 
great majority, it would certainly be most significant 


of.a serious change in the sentiment of that district. - 


In England Mr. GLADSTONE and his friends have this 
great advantage before the voters, that while they 
deny absolutely the charge of separatism, which is 
the serious popular cry against them, they maintain 
the simple policy of local self-government in Ireland 
as against coercion, which has been tried and which 
has failed a hundred times. This, we say, is the 
manner in which the situation presents itself to the 
rural English mind. 

‘The rupture in the Liberal party now seems to be 
final. So long as Mr. GLADSTONE and Lord Hart- 
INGTON spoke respectfully and kindly of each other, 
it might be surmised that they did not hold a reunion 
of the party to be impossible. But the difference 
was evidently vital, and Mr. GLADSTONE and Lord 
HARTINGTON now speak very plainly of each other. 
Indeed, the old Liberal party of the GLADSTONE Ad- 
ministration is gone. When its leader is more warm- 
ly detested by a large section of his late supporters 
than any Tory chief, and is denounced as a traitor 
and a Judas and an enemy of his country, the party 
cannot be reunited except under a leadership and with 
a policy which would attest the destruction of the old 
organization. At this distance it seemsthat the party 
situation in England will be unchangeable so long as 
Mr. GLADSTONE lives. A party of which Lord Harr- 


INGTON or Mr. CHAMBERLAIN should be chief would . 


not be the old GLADSTONE Liberal party. 


NEXT YEAR. 


A sAaGACcious original Republican of the antislavery 
school, who voted for Mr. BLALNE, and who thought Mug- 
wumpery @ great mistake, says that he cannot believe the 
Republicans will again nominate Mr. BLaine. “ For what,” 
he asks, “is the situation? Mr. BLAINE has had his fair 
chance. He was nominated with all the Republican pres- 
tige of a quarter of a century and with a grave apprehen- 
sion of the results of Democratic success to sustain him, 
and he was beaten. The chance of Republican defeat with 
a candidate once beaten, and the consequences, in the ex- 
isting situation, of a second snecessive defeat of the party, 
cannot be overlooked. I cannot believe he will be nomi- 
nated.” 

The olf Republican proceeds to say that whether Mr. 
BiaiNe's defeat was due to the Iudependent vote, to the 


@ 
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Prohibition vote, or to the Irish anger with Dr. BURCHARD, 
the fact: remains that with all the advantage of the situa- 
tion in 1884, Mr. BLAINE could not secure votes enough for 
his election. Now the Independents and the Prohibition- 
ists are certainly not fewer, the Lrish contingent will not 
be larger, and the Democrats are in power; where, then, is 
the greater chance of success for Mr. BLAINE? The Labor 
vote, he adds, obscures the prospect, because it is an un- 
known quantity, but it is not for Republicans to hope to 
win by that kind of scratch, which would not prove that 
the party was not really decadent. The situation would 
be different, says this Republican, if Mr. BLaIne were the 


‘only candidate. But he is not. There aré three or four 


men who could command the whole Republican vote, “and 
win back some of you Mugwumps. ‘The risk of Mr. BLaiNne’s 
nomination is too great,and Ldo not believe it will be taken.” 


This is the view of a Republican who voted for Mr. 


BLAINE, and would vote for him again were he nominated. 
But it omits the fact that Mr. BLAINE nndoubtedly desires 
the nomination, that his friends control the party machine, 
that he and no other Republican has a large and enthusi- 
astic following, and that the voice of the Republicans who 
most strenuously withstood his nomination’ before is ne 
longer heard iu the party councils. In Ohio the friends of 
Mr. SHERMAN do not dare to try conclusions with Mr. BLAINt 
even for Mr. SHERMAN’sS own State. Moreover, the party 
record since 1884 shows no discontent with what may he 
called BLAINE Republicanism, and of itself has done little 
to recall thy party estrays of that year. If, as was prowd- 
dy asserted in 1884, Mr. BLAINE was the undoubted repre- 
sentative of the party then, there is no reason to doubt that 
he is its representative now. We differ from our Republi- 
can friend in thinking that he will be nominated in Lee. 


& 


PERSONAL, 


Netson Morais, the little Austrian who is, next to Pum. ARwovr, 


_the greatest handler of dressed beef in the world, is oue of Chica- 
go’s lions because of his peculiarities. The wearing of a fur cap 
every year until the first of August is one of these; and another 
ix that although several times a millionaire, Mr. Morris has never 
learned to appreciate a good cigar, and hands out to his friends 
something in the line of a smoke that is described as uniquely 
hcrrble in flavor. 

—H. Carty Lea, of Philadelphia, is pronounced by the Pritish 
Journal of Photography the amateur who has done most to ad- 
vance the practical application of science to photography. 

—General P. W. Mcurpny, the millionaire cattle raiser of Cali- 
fornia, is now entertaining a large party of San Franciscans at his 
tine ranch, the Santa Margarita, near Suan Luis Obispo. . Hé took 
his guests down to the ranch from San Francisco in a special car. 

_Horzeback riding is one of the chief amusements on the rancli. 

—The health of Governor Bartuett, of California, has some- 
what improved, but he is still far from restored to his usual con- 
dition. He is now staying with relatives in Oakland, the State 
capital being too warm for bim in the midsummer months, 

—Colonel Grorce B. ANDRews, who for twenty-five years has 
been stationed at Fort Winfield Scott, that guards-the entrance to 
San Francisco Bay, was buried recently without military honor<, 
according to his own request. For twenty years he was in charge 
of the Presidio military post, and his grave is now in the, reserva- 
tion grounds, not far from that of General McDowe tt. 

—Postmaster Jupp, of Chicago, one of President CieveLanp's 
first appointments to office in Lilinvis,is a power in Episcopal 
Church councils as well as politics, and is said to be about the be-t 
posted man on ecclesiastical law in this country. 

—From a timely article on the Irish party in the British Hou-e 
of Commons m Harper’s MaGazine for August, it appears that 
some of the most prominent members of it have been or are con- 
nected with journalism. Dyker Gray is editor and proe- 
prietor of the Dublin Freeman's Journal ; Justin McCantuy is a 
leader writer on the Lendon Daily News ; T. D. is 
tor and proprietur of the Dublin ation, on which also Tuomas 


Sexton was a leader writer; Wittiam Brikn, our recent visitor, 


is editor of United Ireland ; Timotay Harrington is proprietor of 
the Aerry Sentine/ ; James O'KELty is the celebrated special cor- 
respondent of New York -//era/d ; and T. P. his 
had a varied journalistic career, ranging from a place as sub- 
editor in the office of the London Daily Telegraph wo that of Lon- 
don correspondent of the New York Sun. — 

—A useful map of the environs of New York city has ju-t 


been issued by Mr. E.C. Bripgman. It is compiled from officnl | 
data, is very minute in detail, and is carefully indexed,so that any — 


desired locality may easily be foul. 

—Mr. Josken Proctor, who plaved in Nick of the Woods for near- 
lv half a century, and in all parts of the country, has left the stage, 
und teaches elocution in Boston. 

—Mr. Jacos P, Lersr, who went to California in 1833, and wlio 
lived in Yerba Buena, the village which was transformed into fhe 
present city of San Francisco, is now once more in his old haunt-, 


and greatly surprised at the changes which the vears have wrought. - 


He recalls that the first Fourth of July celebration on the Pacilie 
Coast was held at his house in Yerba Buena in 1836, and that le 
was the only American present, all his guests being Mexicans. 

—lIt is ten years since James: Lick, the San Francisco million- 
aire, died, leaving the bulk of his urge fortune for charitable and 
scientific purposes, yet the most practical of his bequesats—the 
training-school in the trades for voung lads—has never been be- 
gun. In their first ten. vears of management the Lick trustecs 
spent #150,000 for legal fees. : 


—One of the largest wheat fields in the world is that of ex... 


Congressman ©, F. Reep, of Stanislaus County, California, It con- 
sists of 10,000 acres in one unbroken stretch along the bank of 
the San Joaquin -River, and much of the land is protected by 
levees,as the stream is higher than the shore. The grain this 
vear is as high as the back of a horse,and it is estimated the 
yield will be forty bushels to the acre. This will give 400,000 
bushels, which will load ten large vessels. 


—Mayor Rocue, of Chicago, looks personally to all machinery : 


constructed for the municipalitv. The Mayor is a practical ma- 
chinist, having served an apprenticeship at the trade, and makes 
good use of this knowledge in his new position. 

—A police justice in the city of New York is an officer of sevi- 
ous responsibilities. This year Police Justice Derry, who has 


served thirteen vears, passed sentenve in*more than 16,000 eases. 


He says that the most difficult of the duties of a police justice i« 
to act according to the dictates of his conscience. By long train- 
ing he thinks that he always knows when a prisoner is lving. A 
guilty prisoner's wisest course, he declares, is to sav: “Judge. I 
am guiltv. I throw myself on the merey of the court.” Ina ca~e 
of intoxication or disorderly conduct this course is likely to secure 
his discharge if it-is a first offence. “‘ When a woman weeps be- 
fore me,” declares Jadge Drrry, “I remember that I had a mo- 
ther, a sister, and nieces, and I am apt te let her go. When a 


man weeps, I think the worse of haven't wept myself -ince 
” 


1 was sixteen years of age. \ 
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THE ROSE OF PARADISE. 

(Continued from front page.) 
to the quarter-deck, where Captain Croker stood, 
just below the rail of the deck above. They told 
a very straightforward story, and I could not 
help admiring at their coolness and the clever 
way in which they passed it off. They said that 
they had been part of the crew of the brigantine 
Ormond, which had been lost in a storm about a 
hundred and twenty leagues north of the island 
of Madagascar. That the captain and six of the 
crew had taken the long-boat, and that they had 
become separated from her in the darkness two 
nights before. They. answered all of Captain 
Croker’s questions in a mightily straightforward 
manner, and with all the appearance of truth. 
After satisfying himself he told them that they 
might go below and get something to eat, and 
that he would carry them to England as a part of 
the ship's crew. 

At first I was inclined to tell the real truth 
concerning them to Captain Croker, but on sec- 
ond thoughts I determined to see what the fel- 
lows had to sav for themselves, for I only recog- 
nized one of them, and, after all, their story might 
be trae, and that one have given up his wicked 
trade in the four or five months since I had last 
seen lim. 

About an hour after this I saw my friend the 
pirate engaged forward in cuiling a rope. I came 
to him and watched him for a while, but he kept 
steadily on with what he was about, and said no- 
thing to me. 

* Well, sir,” said I, after a bit, “and how was 
Captain England when you saw him last?” 

The fellow started up as suddenly as though 
the rope had changed to an adder in his hands. 
He looked about him as though to see if any one 
were near and had overheard what I said to him, 
and then recovered himself with amazing quick- 
He grinned in a simple manner, and chuck- 
“What was it 
didn’t just 


hess, 
ed bis thumb up to his forelock. 
vou were saving, sir?” says he. 
understand you.” 

“Come, come,” says I; “that will never pass 
amongst old friends. Why, don’t you remember 
me 

He looked at me in a mightily puzzled fashion 
for a while. “No, sir; asking your pardon, sir,” 
said he, “1 don’t remember you.” 

“What,” said I, “have vou forgot Captain 
Mackra, and how you gave him a kick in the side 
when he lay on the deck of the Cassandra, down 
off Jehanna’” As the fellow looked at me I saw 
him change from red to yellow and from yellow 
to blue; his jaw dropped, and his eves started 
as though a spirit from the dead had risen up 
from the decks in front of him. “So,” says I, 
* | see voy remember me now.” 

“ For God's sake, sir,” says he, “don't ruin a 
poor devil who wants to make himself straight 
with the world. J was drunk when I kicked you, 
rir—the Lord knows I was; vou wouldn't hang 
me for that, sir, would vou” 

“That depends,” says I, sternly, “ upon wheth- 
er vou answer my questions without telling me a 
lie, as vou did Captam Croker just now.” 

“IT wich I may die, sir,” said he, “if what I tell 

vou ain’t so. We all three of us left the Roya/ 
James last night; she was the Cassandra, sir, but 
we christened her a new name, and hoisted the 
Black Roger over her. We got scared, sir, at the 
way things was going since Ned England left us 
nnd Tom Burke turned captain; for he ain't the 
man England was, and that’s the truth. All we 
a-k now, sir, is to start fair and square again ; and 
so be if we don't hang for this, I wish 1 may be 
struck dead, sir, if 1, for one, gb back to the bloody 
trade again. So all J want is to have a fair trial, 
und I begs of you, sir, that vou won't sav the word 
that would bang us all up to the vard-arms as 
quick as a wink,” 

I am mightily afraid that I did not hear the 
last of the fellow’s discourse, for one part of the 
speech that he had dropped went through me 
like a shot. “How is that?’ | cried. “ Was 
not Captain England with vou when vou deserted 
the ship?” 

“ Why, no, sir,” says he. “ You see, sir, when 
we sailed away from Jehanna, Tom Burke began 
tv move heaven and earth against England, and 
hack of him he had all of the worst of the crew 
aboard. First of all he began setting matters by 
the ears because England and Ward had been 
wheedled imto giving you—asking vour pardon, 
sir—a good sound vessel and all them bales of 
cloth stuff. I tell vou plain, sir, Burke would 
never have let vou had "em if he hadn’t wanted 
to use the matter against England. Well, sir, 
ene night Ward fell overboard—nobody kuew 
how—and there was an end of him. After that 
they weren't long in getting rid of England, I éan 
tell vou.” 

“ Yes, ves,” I cried, impatiently, “ but how did 
vou get rid of him ’” 

“ Why, sir,” says he, “they marooned him on 
a little island off the Mauritius, and six others 
with him; they was—” 

“Never mind them,” I cried; “ but tell me, do 
vou know what became of him?” 

“ Whi, ves, sir.” savs he; “leastwavs we knew 
of him by hearsay; and this was how: About 
eight weeks ago we ran into a cove on the south 
thore of Mauritius to clean both ships, which had 
grown mightily foul. While we lay there on the 
careen a parcel of the crew who had been off 
hunting for game fetched back one of the self- 
sume fellows we had marooned two months and 
more before. He told us that England and his 


’ shipmatés had made a little craft out of bits of 


boards and barrel staves, and had crossed over 
to the Mauritius in a spell of fair weather, though 
it was five leagues and more away.” 

To all this I listened with the greatest intent- 
ness. “ And is that all vou know of him %” said 
I. “And can you not tell whether he is yet on 
the island 

The fellow looked at me for a moment out of 
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the corners of his eves without speaking. “Look 
‘ve, sir,” said he, after a little while, “what I 
wants to know is this: be ve seeking to harm 
Ned England or not ?” 

“And do you trouble vourself about that?” 
savs I. “Sure he can be no friend of yours, for 
did I not myself see him knock out a parcel of 
vour teeth with an iron belaying-pin ?” 

* Yes, you did,” says he; “but I bear him no 
grudge for that.” 

“Why,” said I, “then neither do I bear him a 
grudge, and I give you my word of honor that I 
mean no harm to him.” 

The fellow looked at me earnestly for a while. 
“You wants to know where Ned England is, 
don’t you, sir” said he. 

I nodded my head. 

“ And I wants to be perserved from hanging, 
don’t 1?” 

I nodded my head again. 

“Then look ‘ee, sir,” savs he, “ we'll strike a 
bit of a bargain: if you'll promise to say nothing 
to harm me and my shipmates, I'll tell you where 
to find Ned England.” 

1 considered the matter for a while. The fel- 
low had told me a straightforward story, nor did 
I doubt that he intended to break away from his 
evil courses. I may truly say that I verily believe 
] would not have betrayed the three poor wretch- 
es under any circumstances. “ Very well,” said 
], “I promise to keep my part of the bargain.” 

“Upon your honor ¥” said he. 

“Upen my honor,” said I. 

“ Then, sir,” said he, * vou will find him at Port 
Louis, in the Mauritius,” and he turned upon his 
heel amt walked away. 

XIV. 

I was filled with the greatest exultation by the 
knowledge which I had gained through the de- 
serter from the pirates, for not only had I dis- 
covered the whereabouts of the one man in all 
of the world whom I felt well convinced had 
knowledge of the Rose of Paradise, but that man 
tio longer had a crew of wicked and bloody wretch- 
es back of him, but stood, like me, upon his own 
footing. Therefore I determined that I would by 
sume means or other either regain the treasure 
or perish in the attempt, for 1 would rather die 
than live a life of dishonor such as now seemed 
to lie before me. However, I plainly perceived 
that if I would recover the treasure I would have 
to escape from the ship by some means or other 
whilst we were upon our passage and near the 
isle of Mauritius, for if I lost time by going h@me 
and standing my examination, many things might 
occur which would lose the chance to me forever : 
England might quit the Mauritius, or gather to- 
gether another crew of pirates upon his own ac- 
count, for with such a treasure as the Rose of 
Paradise he had it clearly in his power to do that 
and much more. 

At that time our English vessels were used to 
lay their course up and down the Mozambique 
Channel, and not along the eastern coast of Mad- 
agascar; for the Mauritius and other islands 
which lie to the northeast of that land belong to 
the French or Dutch, as those in the Channel be- 
long to us. Therefore it was necessary to my 
purpose that I should persuade Captain Croker’ 
to alter his course, so as to run down outside of 
the island instead of through the Channel, for it 
was plain to see that even if I should be able tw 
escape from the Jarinia to Jehanna or to any 
of the coadjacent islands, I would be as far as 
ever from getting to Mauritius, which lieth many 
leagues away around the northern end of Mada- 
ywascar. 

so I determined to make a clean breast of it, 
and confide the whole plan to Captain Croker 
from beginning to end, only I would say nothing 
us to how I had gained my knowledge of Eng- 
land’s whereabouts, for I would not break the 
promise which I had given to the deserter, as 
told above. 

As no time was to be lost in following out the 
plans which I had determined upon, I requested 
that I might have speech with Ca tain Croker 
that very night. I told him everything concern- 
ing the affair from beginning to end, adding no- 
thing and omitting nothing. Although so old 
and so well tried a friend, he was cast into the 
utmost depths of wonder and amazement at my 
audacity in proposing that he should alter the 
course of his vessel, and at my boldness in dar- 
ing to tell him my plans for escaping from the 
restraint under which I had been placed. He 
questioned me closely concerning many matters : 
as to what led me to think that England was 
the present possessor of the jewel; as to how I 
proposed to proceed after I had escaped tv the 


-land; and as to how I had become informed of 


the pirate’s whereabouts, concerning which last 
particular I would give him no satisfaction. 

I knew not what he bad in his mind, nor where 
all these questions tended, and by-and-bvy left the 
cabin, though in a sad state of uncertainty, not 
knowing how Captain Croker inclined, nor what 
might be his feelings in regard to me. 

Nor was my uncertainty lessened for several 
days, in which time I knew not what to think, 
hut waited for some sign from him. One even- 
ing. however, the whole matter was resolved in 
x Ost simple, natural, and unexpected manner. 

At that time we were about seventy or eighty 
leagues north of the island of Madagascar. All 
the passengers being at supper, with Captain 
Croker at the head of the table, conversation be- 
gan to run upon those pirates who had much in- 
fesied these waters of late: 

“Why,” says Captain Croker, “the presence 
of the rascals has so affected me that I have de- 
termined to alter the course of my vessel, and to 
run outside of Madagascar instead of through the 
Mozambique Channel, for it is well to have plen- 
ty of sea-room either to fight or to run from 
these wicked rogues. So now, if the wind holds 
good, seeing we are such friends with the French- 
men in these peaceful days, I purpose stopping 


at the Mauritius to take aboard fresh provi- | 


sions.” 

Captain Croker did not look at me whilst he 
was saying all this, but studiously kept his eves 
upon the plate before him, and presently rose 
and left the table. 

As for me, I sat with my heart beating within 
my breast as though it would burst asunder, for 
I saw that my fate was decided at last, and that 

-one of the greatest happenings in all of my life 
was soon to come upon me. 

In two days, as Captain Croker had predicted, 
we dropped anchor in the harbor off Port Louis, 
at about three o’clock in the afternoon. I ate 
but little supper that night, my mind being so 
engrossed upon that which I bad undertaken to 
d 


0. 

We lay about half a mile from the shore, the 
water in the bay being very calm and still. I 
had procured four large calabash gourds, with 
which I had made shift to rig up a very decent 
float or life-preserver, for I had need of some 
such aid in my expedition, not being a very ex- 
pert swimmer. 

In all this time I had said nothing to Captain 
Croker nor he to me; but about seven o'clock, 
it being at that time pretty dark, he cime to 
me where I stwod by the rail of the poop-deck. 

“ Jack,” said he, in a low voice, “ are you still in 
the mind for carrying this thing through ¥” 

“Yes, I am,” I said. 

“To-night ?” says he. 

“ To-night,” says I. 

“Then God bless you!” said he, and he gave 
my hand a hearty grip. Then he turned upon 
his heel and went below, and I knew that my 
time for acting had arrived. 

I nad not much fear of sharks, for I had seen 
enough of those cowardly creatures to know that 
they rarely or never attack a swimmer or a mov- 
ing man, but only a body floating upon the water 
as though dead; moreover, at night thev are 
asleep or in deep water, for they are not often 
seen upon the surface after the darkness has 
fairly fallen. 

After the captain left me I looked around and 
saw that no one else was nigh upon the deck. I 
took my calabash gourds and entered the boat 
that hung from the davits astern. Taking a hint 
from Captain Leach, I had secured a coil of line 
by which I might lower myself into the water, 
for if 1 had dropped with a splash I would have 
been pretty sure to have been discovered. Hav- 
ing removed my shoes and stockings, which | 
wrapped in a piece of tarpaulin, together with 
my tinder-box and flint and steel, ali of which I 
secured upon my head, and having slipped the 
cords which bound the calabashes -under my 
arms, I slid down the line into the water astern. 

Having committed my life into the keeping of 
Providence, I struck out boldly for the shore, be- 
ing aided by a current which set toward that 
quarter, and directing my course by the lights 
which glimmered faintly in the distance. So I 
reached the beach, and built a fire, whereby I 
dried my clothes. Then, having put on my 
shoes and stockings, which I found had been 
kept pretty drv by the tarpaulin, 1] walked up 
the beach in the direction of the scattered ruw 
of houses which, the moon having now risen, 
stood out very plain at about a quarter of a mile 
distant. 

I found the town to consist of a great strag- 
gling collection of low one-story buildings, most- 
ly made of woven palm branches, smeared over 
with. mud which had dried in the sun. “At this 
time it could not have been much less than nine 
o'clock, and all was dark and silent. I went aim- 
lessly here and there, not knowing whither to di- 
rect my steps, until at last I caught sight of a 
little twinkle of light, which I perceived came 
through a crack of an ill-hang shutter. I went 
around to the front of the hut, which seemed 
larger and better made than others I had seen. 
Above the door hung an ill-made sign, and the 
moon shining full upon it, I could plainly see a 
rude picture of a heart with a crown above it, 
and underneath, written in great sprawling let- 
ters, “Le Coeur du Roy.” From this I knew 
that it was an ordinary, at which I was greatly 
rejoiced, and also what suited me very well was 
to find that it was French, for I had no mind to 
fall in with English people just then, and I knew 
enough of French to feel pretty easy with the 
lingo. So into the place I stepped, as bold as 
brass, and ordered a glass of grog and something 
to eat. 

There were perhaps half a score of rough, ill- 
looking fellows gathered around a dirty table 
playing at cards by the light from a flame of a 
bit of rope’s-end stuck in a calabash of grease. 
They laid down their cards when I came in, and 
stared at me in a very forbidding fashion. How- 
ever, I paid no attention to them, but sat down 
ut a table at some little distance, and by-and-by 
the landlord, a little pot-bellied, red-faced French- 
man, brought me a glass of hot rum and a dish 
of greasy stew seasoned with garlic. He would 
have entered into talk with me, but I soon gave 
him to understand that I had no appetite for 
conversation just at this time; so after having 
made a bargain for lodgings during the night, he 
withdrew to a bench in the further corner of the 
rvom, where I presently saw him fall asleep. 

If | had hoped to escape from meeting my 
own countrymen, I soon discovered that I was to 
be sadly disappointed, for before I had been in 
the place a quarter of an hour I found that at 
least balf the fellows around the table were Eng- 
lishmen. They were the most villanous, evil- 
looking set of men that I had beheld in a long 
time, and’ I could not but feel uneasy, for I had 
with me gold and silver money to the value of 
between ten and eleven guineas, and by their 
muttering together and looking in my direction 
now and then I knew that they were talking con- 
cerning me. 

Presently one of the fellows got up from the 
table and came over to the place where I sat. 
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“ Look ’ee, messmate,” said he, seating himself 
upon the corner of the table beside me; “ be ve 
English, French, Dutch, Portuguese, or what ¥” 

At first I was of a mind to deny being an Eng. 
lishman, but on second thoughts I perceived that 
it would be useless to do so, there being the scum 
of so many peoples at that place that I could not 
hope to escape exposure. 

‘“* Why, shipmate,” said I, “ I’m an Englisman.”’ 

“* Where do ye hail from ?” said he. 

“ Over yonder,” said I, pointing in the direction 
of the Lavinia. 

“Did ye come aboard of the craft that ran 
into the harbor to-day ¥” 

I nodded my head. 

“Did you come ashore without leave 9” 

I nodded my head again. | 

The others had all laid down their cards: and 
were looking at us by this time, and I knew not. 
what would have been the upshot of the matter 
had not the door just then been flung open and 
a gredit rough fellow come stumping into the 
place. 

“Well,” he bawled, in a great loud hoarse 
voice, “poor Ned is on his wavy to h—!1 hot- 
fvot to-night. I just came by his stew-hole over 
vonder. Pah!”’—here the fellow spat upon the 
floor—“ he was screeching and howling and yell- 
ing as though the d 1 was basting him al- 
ready.” 

“Who's with him now ?” says one of the fel- 
lows at the table. 

“Who's with him !” saves the other, in a might- 
ily contemptuous tone. “ Why, d’ye think that 
anybody would be such a fool as to 
stay with him now, with nothing to be got for it 
but the black tongue and a cursing »” 

“ But what I say is this,” said an ill-looking 
one-eyed fellow: “ he’s not the man to serve lis 
trade for all these here vears and nothing to 
show for it. It’s all very well to say that Jack 
Mackra shot the hoops off his luck; but von 
mark my words, he’s got a cable out to windward 
semewhere, and he ain’t goin’ to run on the lee 
shore with an empty, hold.” 

I was so amazed to hear my own name spoken 
that I knew not at first whether to believe that 
which mine ears had heard or whether they had 
heard aright. Then it was as though a sudden 
light flashed upon me. I needed not the next 
speech to tell me everything. 

“Well,” savs one of the fellows, “even if so 
be as Ned England is going to smell brimstone 
before this time to-morrow, I for one see no rea- 
son to lose our game. Come along, Blake,” he 
sang out to the fellow who had been speaking to 
os aud who rejoined the others upon being bid- 
en. 


[TO HE OONTINTED.] 


MANITOU AND ITS SPRINGS, 


Manitou is the half-way house of the North 
American continent. With two thousand miles 
of country facing it to the eastward and a thou- 
sand wiles of mountain and valley at its western 
back, it needed only the massive greatness of 
Pike’s Peak and the surrounding wonders of a 
prodigal Nature to make it not only the chief 
sanitarium and pleasure-ground of Colorado, but 
the favorite stopping-place for people bound on 
the weary overland journey from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. In summer-time most people who 
make the overland trip, on whatever errand, stop 
off there fur a few days’ rest. The energetic man 
of business, who starts from New York with the 
intention of rushing straight through to San 
Francisco, loses his cast-iron will somewhere on 
the dusty plains of Kansas, and goes to Manitou, 
alinost surreptitiously, for a plunge in the min- 
eral bath. The chronic pleasure-seeker, never 


°wholly satisfied unless he is going away from 


some place, swerves from the beaten trail at Col- 
orado Springs, partly because he wants recrea- 
tion, but mainly because it has become the fash- 
ion to do so. The foreign tourist who is just 
glancing through America for the purpose of 
writing a book makes one of the big hotels his 
home between trains, and goes his way with a 
note-book written full. Last, and most serious 
of all, the invalid drifts in, with his rugs, his medi- ° 
eines, and his wheel-chair, in search of a wasted 
health that too often will never more come back. 

It is the invalid who has made Manitou what 
itis. A century ago, while yet the primeval Ind- 
ian brought his sick and his wounded down 
through the mountain passes for treatment at the 
big medicine waters, the fame of the springs 
crept out beyond the bounds of savagery and 
found a place in history. People who atill be- 
lieve in the superior virtue of Indian doctoring 
may take courage in the fact that like their bro- 
thers of the famous Ojo Caliente in New Mexico, 
the Utes of Coloradv clung to the Manitou 
springs long after they were driven westward 
over the range. Even as late as the day of the 
summer cottage and the big hotel the tenacious 
Utes kept wigwams at the springs as hospitals 
for their ailing and infirm. The Colorado white 
man, when at length he wrested contrdl of the 
springs from the Utes, made better use of the 
property than the red man did. Instead of hoard- 
ing the springs within the narrow circle of his 
tribe, he called attention to the virtues of the 
waters with the true Western sound. In these | 
later days of graphic English his proceeding 
would be called a “boom.” Settlers, travellers, 
and immigrants, who heard the booming, came 
with their families in wagons to test the qualities 
of the waters. Feeling satisfied with their visit, 
they made a second pilgrimage and brought their 
friends. They journeyed from Denver in the 
north, from Pueblo in the south, and from the 
mining regions in the west. After a while they 
got into the habit of it, and they came to Mani- 
tou every summer. 

It was thought for a time that Manitou wonld 
become a town of some size and importance, but 
the lack of necessary railway communication 
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proved to be so great an inconvenience that peo- 
ple who wished to be near the springs and at the 
same time on the line of the railway built their 
houses at Colorado Springs. When the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railway Company at length re- 
moved the difficulty by building a branch road 
from Colorado Springs to Manitou, Colorado 
Springs had gained so good a start that the little 
mountain resort was unable to make headway. 
Many people built permanent homes in Colorado 
Springs—invalids from the East who found a 
renewal of life in the dry air of mountains. and 
plains, wealthy cattle-growers from the Colorado 
ranges, and successful operators from the Lead- 
ville; Gunnison, and San Juan mines, .Their 
steady patronage, summer and winter, and the 
transient travel from both sides of the conti- 
nent, ultimately gave to the growth of Manitou 
that impetus which has made it the mountain spa 
of the Great West. 

A quarter of a century ago the present char- 
acter of Manitou was accurately predicted by Frrz- 


Luptow, an American author and traveller, 


who said: “* When Colorado becomes a populous 
State, the springs of the Fontaine-qui-Bouille will 
constitute its spa. In air and scenery no more 
ylorious summer residence could be imagined. 
The Coloradvan of the future, astonishing the 
Rocky foot-hills by a railroad from Denver to the 
springs, and running down on Saturday to stop 
over Sunday, will have little cause to envy us 
Easterners our Saratoga as he paces up and down 
the piazza of the Spa Hotel, mingling his full- 
flavored Havana with that lovely air, quite un- 
breathed before, which is floating down upon him 
from the snow peaks of the range.” Tt is in no 
‘way strange that the Manitou of to-day should 
be a faithful fulfilment: in every detail of this 
prediction. The wealth of natural attractions 
and health-giving resources which in the making 
of the mountains was distributed around the base 
of Pike’s Peak shaped the destiny of Manitou 
from the first. Manitou needed not the Western 
man’s artful boom, for it could not well have been 
other than it is, The gold fever of 1859, when 
Pike’s Peak was a gilded Mecca for thousands 
of adventurous men toiling wearily across the 
wind-swept Kansas plains, disturbed the serenity 
of the hills for a brief time and then flickered out, 
leaving the Fontaine-qui-Bouille and its matchless 
surroundings in the full control of the savage 
Utes. Later still, when the gold and silver ex- 
citements of the first and second Leadvilles drew 
men from all quarters of the country, the narrow 
vallevs of the Manitou region echoed almost con- 
tinuously to the rumble of overburdened wagons 
as the long freighting trains toiled up through 
Ute Pass and on over the range. Like the fever 
of °59, this ripple of commercial life died away, 
and Manitou assumed the character which it so 
well bears to-day. 

It needs only a cursory survey of the attrac- 
tions of the mountain resort to show that this 
character is permanent. Chief of all the many 
resources of the place are the springs. The prin- 
cipal group of these fountains are enclosed with- 
in pleasure-grounds in the centre of the village. 
The lowest down the valley is the Shoshone, soine- 
times called the Sulphur spring—a purging car- 
bonated soda-water, in which the action of the soda 
and evarbonie acid is modified by the sulphates of 
soda and potash. Just above is the Navajo, 
which contains carbonates of soda, lime, and 
magnesia. It is in addition strongly impregnated 
with carbonic acid, Water is conducted in pipes 
from this spring to a large bath-house a short 
distance down the Fontaine-qui-Bouille. 

On the opposite side of the stream is the 
Manitou Spring, a carbonated soda-water similar 
to the Navajo. A third spring of this character 
is the Ute Soda, on the right bank of the creek, 
a quarter of a mile farther up the valley. It is 
not xo strongiv charged as the other two. The 
temperature of these springs varies from 43° to 
56° Fahrenheit. Half a mile up Ruxton’s Glen, 
the mouth of which is situated within two hun- 
dred yards of the Manitou Spring, is the Iron 
Ute Spring, a ferruginous carbonated soda-water, 
wherein the action of the carbonic acid and 
soda is modified by the carbonate of iron. The 
temperature of this spring is 43° 3° Fahrenheit. 
A few hundred yards farther up the glen is the 
Little Chief, a spring that possesses the quali- 
ties of both the Shoshone and the Iron Ute. 

It is hard to say with any reasonable degree 
of accuracy what disorders these springs will or 
will not cure. Permanent residents of the re- 
sort claim that rheumatisin, certain skin diseases, 
and cases of debility are much benefited by 
the use of the waters. The Iron Ute is said to 
give relief in cases of chronic alcoholism and 
uterine derangements, and the Manitou and the 
Navajo in cases of old liver and kidney dis- 
orders. Even though the springs may not cure 
in all cases, vet the summer life of the place 
itself can never fail to bring relaxation and 
amusement to the ill and weary. All the re- 
creations and diversions that may be found in 
Eastern resorts, from Campebello to the White 
Sulphur, are available in or near Manitou. At 
the head of the pleasure-seeker’s occupations 
stands the ascent of Pike’s Peak—a journey that 
all visitors to Manitou owe it to themselves to 
make, 


The trip to the peak is as well worn in con-, 


temporary literature as the broncho trail itself/ 


vet the glory and majesty of America’s most re- 


nowned mountain can never be realized until one 
has stood on its highest point and watched the 
rising sun gild the wilderness of surrounding 
peaks. The enterprising railroad builder, whose 
energy is well typified in the engineering achieve- 
meuts of the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, 
has graded a road-bed from Manitou to the top 
of the peak. Erelong, no doubt, he will have 
his railroad in full operation. Second only to 
lofty Pike’s Peak is Cheyenne Mountain, a bold 
and rugged bulk of rock a few miles southwest 
of Colorado Springs. The chief attractions of 
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the mountain are the North and South Cheyenne 
canons, which contain many beautiful water-falls 
and charming views, Of nearly equal interest 
to the climber are Cameron’s Cone and néighbor- 
ing heights. 

The Garden of the Gods, long ago made famil- 
iar in literature and art, lies within a short ride 
of the,Manitou hotels, Nature was in a strange 
mood when such weird and wonderful forms of 
rocks were cast upon the wide level of the Gar- 
den. To the superficial observer it seems as 
though some Western Pompeii lies half buried 
there. In nearly as remarkable a frame of mind 
was Nature when the Cave of the Winds and the 
(irand Caverns were dug in the solid rock of 
Manitou Cafion. In a country where water-falls 
are so scarce as to be curiosities the tourist can- 
not well omit a visit to Rainbow Falls, a desper- 
ate plunge of the Fontaine-qui-Bouille, two miles 
up the beautiful Ute Pass wagon-road. Of re- 
moter interest, because situated at greater dis- 
tances from Manitou, are Manitou Park, Monu- 
ment Park, and Palmer Lake. Manitou Park is 
a large grassy cradle in the heart of the moun- 
tains just west of Pike’s Peak. It is a spot much 
frequented by sportsmen. Monument Park, a 
natural collection of strange forms of rocks, and 
Palmer Lake, « pretty little sheet of water at the 
foot of a big hill, are favorite picnic grounds for 
the people of Colorado Springs and Denver. 

Wittiam WiLcarp Howarp. 


HANOVER. 


We publish this week a picture of the now 
famous Hanover, a three-vear-old chestnut horse 
by Hindoo out of Bourbon Belle. This colt is-as 
vet unbeaten, having won every race in which he 
has started. As a two-vear-old, last season he 
won four races, and to date this season he has 
won twelve races. June 23, at Sheepshead, with 
118 pounds, in the Coney Island Derky, he won 
so easily, running the mile and a half in 2.414, 
that it was little less than a farce. June 30, at 
Sheepshead, in the Emporium Stakes, distance a 
mile and a half, with 128 pounds, won by three 
lengths. July 2, at Sheepshead, in the Spin- 


drift Stakes, distance a mile and a quarter, the - 


race was a walk-over for Hanover, who ran away 


from Stockton and Raveller; time, 2.112. On 


Joly 7,at Monmouth Park, Hanover took another 
exercising gallop in the Lorillard Stakes, distance 
one mile and a half, with 118 pounds, and added 
about *¥13,000 more to his owner’s bank aceount ; 
time, 2.404. James McLaveuet has ridden Han- 
over in all of his races this season. Mr. Paiie 
Dwyer, in answer to the report that Mr. A. J. 
Cassatr intended buying Hanover to take to Eng- 
land with the Bard, says Mr. Cassatt has not 
money enough to buy Hanover. As Mr. Cassatt 
is several times a millionaire, Hanover’s owners 
evidently hold him at a pretty high price. 


THE BLACKFEET INDIANS. 


THERE was a time when the Blackfeet with the 
Pawnees were the most dreaded of Indians. The 
cainp-fire stories of a half-century ago are replete 
with the murderous deeds of the Blackfeet, for 
they were the Apaches of the past. Originally 
they were a large tribe, wandering over a great 
extent of country, from Hudson Bay to the Mis- 
souri and Yellowstone. What is to-day northern 
and eastern Montana was their favorite hunting 
ground. The Blackfoot Indian had his origin 
probably far north, and he formed the most west- 
erly of the Algonquin family. To-day Blackfeet 
Indians are found in northern Montana and Can- 
ada. The last census does not give a satisfactory 
enumeration of their numbers in the United 
States, but it is probable that altogether, taking 
both divisions, about 12,000 individuals repre- 
sent this once powerful tribe. Our artist has 
represented the Canadian Blackfeet, who live on 
a reservation near the Bow River, south of the 
Canadian Pacitic Railroad. 

With the killing of the buffalo, the last having 
been slaughtered some five years ago, the condi- 
tion of these Indians is not a fortunate one. They 
receive from the Dominion government rations 
of beef and flour,and an annuity of five dollars 
per head. The chances of food being generally 
precarious, the Blackfeet are always wandering 
about, putting up and pulling down their tepees. 
The Canadian mounted police look after them 
carefully, for these Indians are not to be trusted. 
The Blackfoot is fond of appropriating other 
people’s horses, and it is believed, when he has a 
chance, takes a shot at a lone white. Remember- 
ing his former prowess, the Blackfoot of to-day 
is fond of asserting his warlike character, and 
assumes @°yerv independent manner with white 
men. If dhly he can frighten a timid man, his 
delight is intense. The type of the Blackfoot is 
by no means prepossessing, the lines of the face 
being hard, and the expression sinister. For dress 
he uses fairly well tanned skins, but depends for 
covering for the major part on the blanket coats 
furnished by the Hudson Bay Company. Polvg- 
amy used to be common, but to-day poverty has 
made the Blackfoot monogamous.- 

The given names of these Indians are peculiar, 
and children take names derived from some event 
in the life of their fathers. Thus we have 
“Tried - to - Fly - and - Could - Not,” ‘“‘ Man-Shot,” 
(hief-Rabbit-Carrier,” Bad-Dead-Meat-Man,” 


“ Man - Kill-Woman,” “ Bent- in nike present the drains are continually rising. 


Man,” “ Man-Caught-a-Woman.” The presen 
chief of the Canadian Blackfeet is “‘ Crow-Fuot.’ 
The squaws, like all Indian women, do the great- 
er part of the work. They are clever at bead- 
work and hair-braiding. The Blackfeet have 
many enemies, and will kill a Cree or a Pend 
Orell whenever they can. 

Mr. Reminaton presents many interesting pic- 
tures of Blackfoot existence. To break up camp 
is easily accomplished. Tent poles are not al- 
ways readily procurable, so they are carried along 


attached to the horses. Within very small quar- 
ters the family group is assembled. To the 
white man the food an Indian eats never is in- 
viting, for the smells are far from appetizing. 
The intense cold of the region the Blackfeet live 
in may be judged by the Indian winter costume. 
With a temperature last winter of 45° and 50° be- 
low zero, and lasting for several months, living 
as they do, the endurance of these Indians must be 
wonderful. Mr. Remineton has made a charac- 
teristic drawing of Blackfeet arms, implements, 
and bead-work. Distinguishable among the arms 
is a caase-léte, which is a round stoné bound se- 
curely to a wooden bandle by means of thongs of 
green hide. This is the most primitive of wea- 
pons, and a relic of prehistoric man. 


NAHANT AND SWAMPSCOTT. 

WHILE the more popular sea-side resorts in the 
vicinity of Boston are on the coast to the south 
and southeast of the city, those of a more aristo- 
cratic character are in the opposite direction. At 
the head of these is the picturesque peninsula of 
Nahant, ten miles from the city by water in a 
northeasterly direction. It is hardly accessible 
except by water, and is therefore almost without 
life save in the Summer when the boats are run- 
ning. Jt is in fact connected with the main- 
land by\a narrow strip of hard beach opposite 
the city of Lynn, and may be reached by a mod- 
erate drive from that place. There is an abrupt 
ridge across this neck of.sand near Lynn, known 
as Litthke Nahant, but Great Nahant is the sum- 
mer resort. It contains only 460 acres, being 
about two miles long and half a mile wide, and 
irregular in shape. Its shores are for the most 
part abrupt, and lined with picturesque rocks 
from twenty to sixty feet high. These are worn 
into fantastic shapes by the sea, aud have many 
singular fissures and cavities, one of which is 
known as “ Swallows’ Cave,” and another as 
*Spouting Rock.” Formerly there was a large 
hotel at Nahant, but it was burned in 1858, and 
has never been rebuilt. Since then the place has 
become the summer home of wealthy Bostonians, 
who have built cottages surrounded with pretty. 
gardens. Their exclusiveness gave occasion for 
the mot of * Tom” APPLETON, who was one of thei, 
that. Nahant was “ cold roast Boston.” 

LonGreLLow had a summer home at Nahant 
for many years, where his friend Caaries Sum- 
NER Was wont to make long visits. AGassiz had 
not only a cottage but a laboratory there, where 
he cultivated marine growths of various kinds, 
animal and vegetable. One of the most attractive 
gardens is that of Mr. Frepexic Tupor, who has 
a special penchant for horticulture. There is a 
spot on the north side of the peninsula which 
furnishes. a resort for excursion parties, known 
as Maolis Garden, which affords the ordinary at- 
tractions of a picnic ground, and gives visitors a 
chance to wander around the irregular roads to 
look at the cottages and gardens of the wealthy 
summer residents. About a mile to the east, off 
the coast, is Egg Rock (so called froin its shape), 
which is eighty-six feet high, and bears a light- 
house. 

On a quiet bay a little bevond Nahant is 
Swampscott, reached by a branch from the Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad. This is rather a place 
of small hotels and large boarding-houses than 
of cottages, but its visitors are of the genteel or- 
der. There is a beautiful bit of beach at this 
place, which is flanked with rocks after the man- 
ner of the Newport beaches, and the adjacent 
country is varied and beautiful. The combination 
of beach, rocky shore, and verdant country is 
the_-ehief charm of Swampscott, which has the 
advantage over Nahant for men who are occupied 
in the city during the summer of being easily 
and speedily reached by rail. 


AMONG THE NEW YORK 
TENEMENTS. 


A Few minutes’ walk from the Brooklyn Bridge 
to the left of the Bowery runs Baxter Street, 
crossing Worth Street and cornering off into 
Park Street. The store facing us in Mr. F. Bar- 
Nakp’s picture 1s that of a dealer in second-hand 
wearing apparel, as indeed are nearly all in this 
locality. He pays #200 per month for the whole 
house. Nearly all are tenement-houses. Take 
one block ; it meazures 700 by 200 feet. On all: 
four sides: are rows of tenements four or five 
stories high. Behind one-third of the houses in 
these rows are rear houses with smaller rooins, 
darker and dirtier passagex, backed often by vet 
another rear house, a brewery, a stable, or a fae- 
torv. Altogether, there are 1736 rooms. In 
these rooms live 2076 souls, divided into 460 
families. 
five persons occupies three rooms. The popula- 
tion of some parts of New York is 290,000 to the 
square mile; the most densely populated part of 
London has 170,000. 


Thus, on the average, each family of | 


In many cases there até ¢ shores are higher and of bolder aspect. 
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vear the inhabitants of a tenement-house must 
meet one another in the entries (sometimes less 
than a yard wide), on the stairs, at the sink— 
there is but one on each floor; must see into one 
another's rooms as. they go in and out, must use 
the doorway, the roof, the yard, in common. And 
when, as now, men and women crowd together on 
the house-tops waiting forthe breeze ; when men 
will sit all night in the parks to escape the close- 
ness of a room where a fire has beer ®urning all 
day (not for cooking, but to heat the irons for the 
laundry or tailor’s shop); when every window 
must stand open to let in what little air there is 
—then it may be seen that privacy in a tenement- 
house is not much more possible than in an East- 
ern Caravansary or the steerage of an emigrant 
ship. At such a time every loud word spoken 
reaches the ears of scores of people. From one 


room come the harsh tones of husband and wife. ~ 


in family dispute; from other windows come the 
frantic shouts and laughter of men and women 
trying to drown their misery in the saloon on the 
corner; while from the roof of a neighboring 
house come the words of a ribald song flung 
shamelessly to all within hearing. 

It is evident that amid such surroundings 
every one, man, woman, and child, must live in 


ah atmosphere of detilement night and day. Of . 


course sickness and death have their horrors 
and their own depraving influences. What little 
privacy there is for the well is often denied to the 
sick, who, to get any air at all, must lie in the room 
used by the whole family for every othe: pur- 
pose. Many of the diseases are infectious, but 
isulation is impossible, and death, from its fre- 
quency and the coarseness that surrounds it, 
loses, if not all its terrors, at least its dignity, 
and is merely regarded*as one of the disagree- 
able accidents of every-day life, hardly worthy 
even of idle curiosity. 


THE PUBLIC PARKS OF. 
CHICAGO, 

NEARLY twenty years have elapsed since the 
ambitious project of encircling Chicago with a 
continuous series of parks and boulevards was 
conceived, and it was some vears later that the 
work of their construction was placed in charge 
of boards of Park Commissioners representiirz 
respectively the North, South, and West towns, 
into. which the city is for certain municipal pur- 
poses divided. Publie apathy, financial embar- 
rassments, and a soil that did not take kindly to 
improvements for park purposes, are among the 
greatest of the difficulties the Commissieners hal 
in turn to contend with; but although the pro- 
jected thirty-mile drive around the city is not yet 
an accomplished fact, the parks and connecting 
boulevards are sufficiently well advanced in von- 
struction to supply the present. population with 
all it needs in the shape of pleasure-grounds and 
drives. 

Among the many natural obstacles which had 
to be overcome in the work of creating the parks 
not the least was that of replacing the tiresome 
monotony of the prairie’s dead-level with grateful 
undulations, the planting of pleasant groves upon 
its treeless surface, and the formation of inland 
lakes where the only available water supply was 
far ‘underground, and had to be reached by Ar- 
tesian wells, These difficulties have been coun- 
quered, however, and the art of the landscape 
gardener has conjured up from the dull table- 
land a picturesque diversity of slope, wood, and 
water, while in one of the West Side parks a com- 
bination of artificial mound and Artesian water 


cascade so fully realizes the Chicago idea of, 


natural grandeur that itis known as the “ Minia- 
ture Niagara.” 
The parks most favored by nature are those of 
the North and South * sides” of the city, which 
front upon Lake Michigan. The oldest of the-~e 
parks, which is the subject of illustration, is Lin- 
coln Park, which is situated on the North Side, 
covers an area of 250) acres, and is more nearly com- 
pleted than any others of the boulevard system. It 


_ has a frontage of a mile and a half on Lake Michi- 


gan, and its Shore Drive is a delightful, resort, 
much patronized by fashionable citizens, espe- 
cially by those of German descent. The Shore 
Drive of Fincoln Park is perhaps the most attrac- 
tive spot in the entire system. Inthe background 
are groves and clumps of well-grown shade trees, 
pleasant lawns, and richly supplied ftlower-gar- 
dens. In front lie the blue waters of Lake Miehi- 
gan, on a warm summer day stretching placidly 
out until they melt into the haze and through it 
merge into the sky. From the pebbly beach a 
delightful view is had. To the south runs a low 
shore, curving gently toward the east, and ending 
in long piers, between which the Chicago River 
runs into the lake. Against the haze stands out 
boldly the tower-crowned “Crib,” where are the 
termini of the two tunnels by which the city 
draws its supply of lake water. To the-north the 
In front 


fourteen or fifteen grown persons occupving two® the view is enlivened by white-sailed schooners 


rooms, or even one, atid then many of these rooms * 


are hardly more than closets, and dark ones too. 
Almost all measare only 7 feet by 9, and have 
but one door and’one window. The door leads 
into the apartment that serves as kitchen, par- 
lor, sitting-room, laundry, and workshop, and the 
window opens on a dark stairway, up which the 
moisture from the cellar and the sewer gas from 
One-fifth of 
these rooms, too, are in basements below the level 
of the street, and nearly half of even the outer 
rooms open into courts only 20 feet wide, in 
which there are usually several wooden out- 
houses for the use of the fifteen or twenty fam- 
ilies in front and rear. , 

It is impossible for dwellers in tenement blocks 
to get out of the sight and sound of their neigh- 
bors, whose names are often unknown, but whose 
voices and footsteps are as familiar as those of 
their own room-mates. At all seasons of the 


> and vachts, puffing tug-boats, and, most character- 


istic of all, the top-heavy and slow-moving pro- 
pellers, which are as peculiar to the Great Lakes 
as is the gondola to the Venetian waters. 
Lincoln Park, with its Shore Drive, which will 
ultimately reach from the northern city limits to 
the Cliicago River, is all that the North Side bas 
contributed to the Park system, which has a com- 
bined area of 1879 acres. On the West Side are 
Humboldt, Gartield, and Douglas parks, connect- 
ed by boulevards 250 feet in width, and on the 
South Side are Washington and Jackson parks, 
the latter being the largest one of the svstem, and 
containing 593 aeres. The Boulevard system of 
the South Side is more advanced than those of the 
other towns, and Drexel Boulevard, whichds 200 


feet wide and one and a half miles long, is the_ 
‘favorite resort of the inhabitants of the South 


Side, which is the most fashionable residence 
quarter in Chicago, 
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MISER FAREBROTHER.* 


By B. L. FARJEON, 


Artuor or “ Buanr'-Grass,” “Josuvra Manvet,” 
“Gotpen Gratin,” “ 


CHAPTER VIL. 
MISER FAREBROTHER ENVIES FAUST. 


Ry the time that Phabe was eighteen vears 
of age, Jeremiah Pamflett was firmly established 
in Miser Farebrother’s office in London. In the 
miser’s shrewd eyes he had justified the praise 
his mother had bestowed upon him. A slyer, 
smarter tnanager Miser Farebrother could scarce- 
ly hope to have. Even the miser himself could 
not be more exacting with tardy borrowers or 
more grinding in the collecting of rents; for 
Miser Farebrother had now a great many houses 
in the poor localities of the metropolis, which, 
at the rents for which he let them, paid him a 
high rate of interest for his outlay. He had not, 
in the first instance, purchased these houses, 
nor had he ever drifted into the folly of building 
one, It was property he had advanced money 
upon which had not been repaid, and as he had 


* calculated all the chances beforehand, lending at 


exorbitant interest, and draining, so to speak, 
the hearts’ blood of his customers, he made rare 
burgains in this line. Had he followed his own 
inclination he would have trusted no man to 
manage his business ; but rheumatism and neu- 
ralgic pains were firmly settled in his bones, and 
frequently for days together he was unable to 
move out of Parksides. Then Jeremiah Pamflett 
would come down to him with papers and book », 
and they would remain closeted together for 
hours going over the accounts., He had his own 
private sets of books in Parksides, and he tarned 
Phebe to account in making them up and in 
writing for him. This was not a regular, but a 
fitful, employment with the young girl, and her 
father was satisfied to spare her to go to London 
to the house of Aunt Leth in Camden Town, to 
whom she paid long visits. In that houseAt may 
be truly said that Phoebe enjoyed the sunshine 
of life. Aunt Leth, who taught her own children 
at home—not caring to send them to schvol, and 
not being rich enough to afford a private govern- 
ess or a tutor for them—taught Phoebe also, and 
the firmest bonds of love were cemented between 
them. When Mrs. Lethbridge had married, her 
house was not at all badly furnished; friends 
and relatives of her husband had made them 
many useful household presents, and Mr. Leth- 
bridge had received from his father a special 
sum to be expended on house furniture. Al- 
though but little of a worldly man, Mr, Leth- 
bridge had purchased furniture of a substantial 
description, and the care taken of it by his good 
wife made it quite respectable-louking, even after 
long vears of wear and tear. Perhaps the most 
acceptable of all the wedding presents was a 
famous piano from a generous uncle, which she 
cherished and preserved. It was, indeed, to her 
almost as a living member of her family, and 
she grew to have a strong affection for it. This 
will be understood by those who love music as 
Mrs. Lethbridge did. . More and more endeared 
to them did this treasure become with age, and 
numberless were the pleasant evenings it afford- 
ed them, especially in the spring-time of life, 
when the hearts of the young people were filled 
with sweet dreams. By its means they learnt 
to sing and dance, and poor and struggling as 
the home of the Lethbridges actually was—evi- 
dences of which, mind you, were never seen by 
others than themselves—there were hours spent 
in it which richer people might have envied. 

Miser Farebrother was content. Phebe was 

obtaining an education which did not cost him a 
shilling, and the meals she ate in her aunt’s house 
were a saving him. Aunt Leth also was quite 
a skilful dress-maker, and she made all Phabe's 
dresses. A cunning milliner too. Pheebe’s hats 
and bonnets, albeit inexpensive, were marvels of 
prettiness. All this was worth a deal to Miser 
Farebrother, who gradged every shilling it cost 
him to live. He gave nothing to the Lethbridges 
in return nor was he asked to give anything. 
Since Phebe wat-fourteen years of age Auut 
Leth had not sé, foot inside the gates of Park- 

*‘ Let it be well understood,” said Miser Fare- 
brother to his daughter, ‘I am nothing to them, 
and they are nothing to me, If they expect me 
to do anything for them they will be disappoint- 
ed, and they will have only themselves to blame 
for it.” 

“Thev don't expect vou to do anything for 
them,” said Phoebe, with a flush of shame on 
her face. “They never so much as give it a 
thought.” 

“How should they? how should they’ re- 
torted Miser Farebrother. “ It would be so un- 
natural, wouldn't it? so very unnatural, thev 
being poor, as they sav thev are, and I being 
‘Yich, as they think Iam! Thev do say thev’re 
poor, now, don’t they ?” 

“No,” said Phebe, considering; “I never re- 
member their saying so. But they have as much 
us ever they can do to get along nicely. I know 
that, without being told.” 

“So have we all, more than ever we can do. 
/can't get along nicely. Everything goes wrong 
with me—everything; and everybody tries to 
cheat me. If Ll wasn’t as sharp as a weasel we 
shouldn't have a roof over our heads. It's the 
cunning of your aunt and uncle that they don’t 
complain. They say to themselves, ‘That old 
miser Farebrother’—thevy do call me an ‘old 
miser,’ don’t they, eh?” he asked, suddenly break- 
ing off. 

‘I never heard them, father.” 

“But they think it,” said Miser Farebrother, 
looking at Phoebe slyly; “and that's worse— 

* Begun in Harere’s WerKiy No. 1593. 
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ever so much worse. With people who speak 
out you know where you are; it’s the quiet, cun- 
ning ones you have to beware of. They say to 
themselves, ‘That old miser Farebrother will see 
throygh us if we complain to his daughter. He'll 
think we want him to give us some of his money, 
and that wouldn’t please him, he’s so fond of it. 
It will be by far the best to let Phoebe tell him 
of her own accord, and work upon his feelings in 
an accidental way, and then perhaps he'll send 
us a pound or two.’ Oh, I know these clever 
people—I know them well, and can read them 
through and through. I should like to back them 
for cunning against some very sharp persons.” 

“ You do them a great injustice, father. They 
are the dearést people in all the wide world—” 

“Of course they are—of course they are,” said 
Miser Farebrother, with a dry laugh. “They 
have been successful in making you believe it, 
at all events. That proves their cunning; it’s 
part of their plan.” 

“It is not,” said Phoebe, warmly; “they have 
no plan. of the kind, and as to saying that they 
have led me on to speak to you about their trou- 
bles, and work upon your feelings, you couldn’t 
imagine anything farther from the truth.” 

“ Their troubles, eh !—they let you know they 
have troubles ?” 

“If you mean that they wish to get me to talk 
about them to you, no, father; they haven't let 
me know in that way. I can see them myself, 
without being told; and no one can help loving 
Aunt Leth for her patience and cleverness. Upon 
my word, it’s perfectly wonderful how she man- 
ages upon the salary Uncle Leth gets from the 
bank. Now, father, vou ‘now that you yourself 
have led me on to speak of this.” (When Phoebe 
was excited she emphasized a great many words, 
so that there should be no possibility of her 
meaning being mistaken.} “ / didn’t commence 
it; you did.” 

* No, Phoebe; it was vou that commenced it.” 

** How could I, when I never said a word ¥” 

“T saw what was in your mind, Phebe. You 
were going to ask me for something for them ; 
it’s no use your denving it. I knew it when vou 
shifted about the room, moving things that didn’t 
require moving, and then moving them back 
again, and keeping on looking at me every now 
and then when you thought I wasn’t looking at 
vou. Oh, I was watching vou when you least ex- 
pected it. Iam not easily deceived, and not often 
mistaken, Phaebe—eh 

This was embarrassing, and Phebe’ could not 
help a little laugh escaping her; for it was a 
fact that she was watching for a favorable op- 
portunity to ask her father a favor in connection 
with her relatives. He, observing Wer furtively 
from under his brows, perceived that ‘bis shot 
had taken effect, and he waited for Plobe to 
continue the conversation, enjoying her discom- 
fiture, and secretly resolving that the Lethbridges 
should not get a penny from him, not a penny. 
Pheebe was in bopes that he would assist her out 
of her dilemma, and throw out a hint upon which 
she could improve; but her father did not utter 
a word, and she was herself compelled to break 
the silence. 

“Well, father, I was going to say something 
about Aunt and Uncle Leth and my cousins.” 

“I knew you were.” 

“ T have been there a great deal, and they have 
been very kind to me. If I ever forget their 
kindness I shall be the most ungrateful girl in 
the world. Think of the years I have been going 
to their house, and stopping there, and always 
being made welcome—” 

“Stop a minute, Phoebe,” interrupted her fa- 
ther. “‘*Think of the vears!’"—yes, ves—you 
are getting”—and now he regarded her more at- 
tentively than he had done for a long time past, 
and seemed to be surprised at a discovery which 
forced itself upon him—“ you are getting quite 
a woman—quite a woman !” 

“ Yes, father,” said Phoebe, quietly and mod- 
esth: ; “I shall be eighteen next Saturday. Aunt 
Leth was saying only last week how like I was 
to my-dear mamma.” 

Miser Farebrother rose and hobbled across the 
room and back. It was with difficulty he did 
this, his bones were so stiff; but when Phebe 
stepped forward to assist him, he motioned her 
angrily away. He aecepted, however, the crutch 
stick which she handed to him; he could not get 
along without it, but he snatched it from her pet- 
ny. Her mention of her mother disturbed 

nd irritated him,/ He recalled the few days of 
her uphappy life at Parksides, and the picture 
of her death-bed recurred to his mind with vivid 
force. There was a reproach in it which he 
could not banish or avoid. At length he sank 
into his arm-chair, coughing and groaning, and 
averting his eyes from Phoebe. She was accus- 
tomed to his humors, and she stood at the table 
patiently, biding his time. 

“You have made me forget what I was about 
to say,” he began. 

“I am sorry, father.” 

“You are not sorry; vou are glad. You are 
always thwarting and going against me. What 
makes you speak to me of your mother in a 
voice of reproach? Tell me that. You have 
been egged on to it!” And he thumped his 
crutch stick viciously on the floor. 

“T have not been on to it,” said Phebe, 
with spirit; “and it is entirely a fancy of vours 
that I spoke in a tone of reproach.” 

“It is no fancy; I am uever wrong—never. 
Your mother died when you were almost a baby 
in arms. You have no remembrance of her; it 
isn’t possible that vou can remember her.” 

“I do not remember her, father,” said Phebe, 
with a.touch of sadness in her tone; “ but Aunt 
Leth has a portrait of her, which I often and of. 
ten look at, and I am glad to know that I am like 
her. You surely can’t be displeased at that *” 

“ Aunt Leth! Aunt Leth! Aunt Leth!” he ex- 
claimed, fretfully; and then, with unreasonable 
vehemence, “ Why do you try to irritate me *” 


“I do not try,” said Phoebe, “and I do not 
thwart and go against you.” 

“You do—in everything. You don’t care to 
please me; you don’t take the least trouble to 
carry out my wishes. Being confined, on and off, 
to this house for years by my cursed rheuma- 
tism, unable, as you know, to go to my London 
office, and forced to trust to a man who may be 
robbing me secretly all the time he is in my ser- 
vice, I have endeavored to train you to be of some 
assistance to me,and to make up my accounts 
here when I am too weak and in too much pain 
to make them up for myself. What has been 
the result? Upon looking over the papers you 
have written I have seldom found one of them 
correct. Nothing but errors in the casting-up 
and in the calculations of interest—errors which 
would have been the ruin of me had I taken your 
work for granted. It wouldn’t matter so much 
if your mistakes were in my favor, but they are 
not; they are always against me. The sum total 
is always too little instead of too much. Is this 
what I have a right to expect from a child I have 
nourished and fed ?” 

“I can’t help it, father. I have told you over 
and over again that I have no head for figures.” 

“No head for figures !” he muttered. “* Where 
should / be, I'd like to know, if I had no head for 
figures’ In the workhouse, where you'll drive 
me to in the end. You will be satisfied then— 
eh?” 

“TI cannot help it, father,” Phobe repeated. 
“T never could add up so as to be depended upon ; 
I never could calculate interest; I never con/d 
subtract or multiply. If it hadn’t been for Aunt 
Leth, I don’t believe I should ever have been able 
tw read or write at all.” 

“Oh, you throw that in my teeth, because I was 


too poor to afford a governess for you ?” te 
“Not at all, father. You do what you think 


is best, I dare say. I only mention it out of jus- 
tive to Aunt Leth, of whom you have not a good 
opinion.” 

“ How do vou know that’ Have I ever trou- 
bled myself about her at all? Did I commence 
this, or you? Am Lin the habit of dragging her 
naiwe into our conversations for the purpose of 
speaking ill of her?” 

“ Neither of speaking ill or well, father. That 
is what I complain of. After what she has done 
for me you might have acted differently toward 
her.” 

“ Ah, it’s coming now. She has egged you on !” 

“She has not,” said Phoebe, stamping her fot ; 
her loval nature was deeply wounded by those 
shafts aimed at one she loved-so well. “She 
hast ’t the slightest idea that I had it in my mind 
to speak to vou at all about her, and I Aave had 
it in my mind for a long time past.” 

“T remember now what I was going to say a 
minute ago. We will go upon sure ground, you, 
I, and your precious aunt and uncle. We will 
have no delusions. They think I am rich—eh ?” 

“They have never suid a word about your 
money; they are too high-minded.” 

“Bat they do think I am rich. Now I will 
let you into a secret, and you can let them into 
it if you like. I am not rich: Iam a pauper; 
and when I die you will find yourself a beggar.” 

‘** Aunt Leth will give me a home, father, when 
it comes to that.” 

“That’s your affection !—taking the idea of 
my death so coolly. But I am not going to die 
yet, my girl—not yet, not vet. Why, there was 
a man who grew to be old, much older than I am, 
and who was suddenly made young and hand- 
some and well-formed, with any amount of mon- 
ey at his command—” 

“Oh, hush, father. These are wicked thoughts. 
You make me tremble.” ” 

“Why do you provoke me, then?” he cried, 
raising his crutch stick as though he would like 
to strike her. “ You see how I am suffering, and 
vou haven't a spark of feeling in you. Haven't 
I enough t put.up with already, without being 
irritated by my own flesh and blood? There was 
such a man, and there’s no harm in speaking of 
him. What washis name? This infernal rheu- 
matism drives everything out of my head. What 
was his name 

“ Faust.” 

“ You have read about him %”’ 

“Yes; and I went to the theatre and saw the 
most lovely opera about it. I can play nearly all 
the music in it.” 

“You can play,eh? How did you manage 
that? Who gave you lessons ?” 

“Aunt Leth. She has a beautiful piano.” 

“You never told me you had been to the thea- 
tre.” 

“T have told vou often that I‘have been with 
Aunt and Uncle Leth to different theatres.” 

“ But to this particular one, where the opera 
was played ?” 

“Yes, I told you, father. You must have 
forgotten it.” 

“The opera! An expensive amusement which 
only rich people can afford. Your aunt took you, 
of course ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And she is poor, eh ?—so very, very poor that 
it is quite wonderful how she manages !” 

“She had a ticket given to her for a box that 
almost touched the ceiling. She could not afford 
to pay for it. Every time she has taken me to a 
theatre it was with a ticket given to her by Uncle 
Leth’s relations. She és poor.” 

“And I am poorer. If you have read about 
Faust—if you go to the theatre and see him, why 
do* you call me wicked for simply speaking of 
him? Is there really any truth in it, I wonder? 
There are strange things in the world. Could 
life und youth be bought? If it could—if it 
could—” He paused, and looked around with 
trembling eagerness. 

Phoebe was too much frightened to speak for 
a little wuile; her father’s eager looks and words 
terrified her. In a few minutes he recovered 
himself, and said, coldly, 
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“Finish about your aunt and uncle.” 

“Yes, father, I will. It isn’t much I want. 
Next Saturday is my birthday, and Uncle Leth 
comes home early from his bank. He has never 
been to Parksides; and Aunt Leth hasn't been 
here for years, May I ask them to come in the 
evening ?” 

“Is that all—you are Sure that is all?” 

“Yes, that is all.” 

Miser Farebrother felt as if a great weight had 
been lifted from his heart. He had been appre- 
hensive that Phebe intended to ask him to lend 
them a sum of monev. 

“They wished me,” said Phebe, “to spend my 
birthday at their hcuse; but I thought I show/d 
like them to come here instead. They made a 
party for me last year, and the year before last 
too; and it is so mean to be always taking and 
never giving.” 

“I don’t agree with you. If people like to 
give, it shows thev get a pleasure out of it, and 
it is folly to prevent them. But if you've set 
your heart upon it, Phebe—” 

“ Yes, I have, father.” 

“ Well, you can ask them; unless,” he added, 
with a sudden suspicion, “you have already ar- 
ranged everything.” 

“ Nothing is arranged. Thank von, father.” 

“They will come after tea, suppose 

“No,” said Phoebe, blushing for “ they 
will come before tea.” 

“ Will they bring it with them ¥” 

“ Oh, father !” 

“What do vou mean by ‘Oh, father!’? /ean’t 
afford to give parties. J can’t afford w go to the 
theatres. If people have orders given to them, 


_f they have to pay for them somehow.” 


“IT can give them a cup of tea, surely, father ¥” 

“TI suppose you must,” he grumbled. “ We 
shall have to make up for it afterward. What 
are vou looking at me so strangely for?” 

“T should like to buy a cake for tea,” said 
Phoebe, piteously ; she was alimost ready to ery, 
but she tried to force a smile as she added, “ and 
I have just twopence for my fortune. Look, fa- 
ther: here is my purse. That won’t pav for a 
cake, will it? Give me something for a birthday 
present.” 

“To waste in cakes,” he said, with a wry face. 
“Where should I have been if I had been so 
reckless? But you'll worry me to death, I sup- 
pose, if I refuse.” He unlocked a drawer, and 
took out a little packet, which he untied. There 
were ten two-shilling pieces in it, and he gave 
Phoebe one of them, weighing them first in his 
hand, and selecting the lightest and oldest. 
“There. Never tell anybody that I am not gen- 
erous to you.” : 

Phoebe turned the florin over in the palm of 
her band, and eyed it dubiously ; but she bright- 
ened up presently, dnd kiasing her father, le/t 
the room with a cheerful face. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A DAY-DREAMER IN LONDON STREETS. 


Now as to the Lethbridges, concerning whose 
characters and peculiarities it is necessury tu say 
something more. 

There was Mra. Lethbridge, whom we already 
know, affectionately called Aunt Leth, not only 
by Phoebe, but by a great many young people 
who were on terms of friendship with her. And 
to be on such terms with such a woman was 
worth while, for she was not only a magnet that 
attracted love, she was a sun that bestowed it. 
There was Mr. Lethbridge, for the same reason 
called Uncle Leth by his young friends, and de- 
lighting in being so called. There was Fanny 
Lethbridge, their only daughter, between whom 
and Phoebe passed, under the seal of sacred se- 
crecy, the most delicious confidences. Lastlv, 
there was Robert Lethbridge, their only son, a 
young gentleman of vague and unlimited views, 
just entering into the serious business of life, and 
who, when things were perfectly smooth between 
him and his cousin Phoebe, was addressed as 
Bob, and at other times, according to the mea- 
sure of dignity deemed necessary, as Robert or 
Cousin Robert. But it was generally Bob. 

Mrs. Lethbridge, on her last birthday, forty- 
four; Mr. Lethbridge, on Ais last birthday, forty- 
eight; Fanny, on Aer last birthday, nineteen 
(with many a sigh at being compelled to bid fare- 
well to teens) ; Robert, on Ais last birthday, twen- 
ty-two. These comprised the family. — 

To hark back for a moment. It was an un- 
doubted love-match with Aunt and Uncle Leth. 
He a bank clerk, with limited income; she a 
young lady, with no income at all. That was of 
small account, however. Cupid—the real one, 
not the counterfeit—does not pause to consider. 
They had a boundless income in their love, and 
they drew large checks upon it. Expectations 
they had none, except that of being happy. Un- 
ae the majority of expectations, theirs was ful- 


Outwardly and inwardly happy. For instance: ~ 


their honey-moon. Was there ever a honey-moon 
like it, though it was not spent on the Continent ” 
Never. It was their opinion, and if you dispute 
it you do so upon insufficient evidence. Then, 
their children. Parents never drew sweeter de- 
light from their offspring than they from theirs, 
It is a species of delight which cannot be bought, 
being far more precious than silver and gold, 
and in the hourly and daily return for love in- 
vested it proclaims itself an incomparable specu- 
lation. Robert came first, Fanny next. This was 
us it should be. The boy to protect the girl, who 
of the two was infinitely the wiser. This is often 
the case with boys and girls. 

The loving couple had a hard fight of it, and 
much to learn. They buckled to with willing- 
ness and cheerfulnessftook their rubs lightly, 
and spread their pleasures so that they lasted a 
long time—not making light of them, as some 
do, and thus depriving themselves of the greater 
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part of the enjoyment to be derived from them. 
As an example: a visit to the theatre, for which 
they were now able to obtain “orders.” But it 
was not so during the first years of their married 
life. The contemplated visit used to be planned 
weeks beforehand—di ed, laughed over, en- 
joved in the anticipation, but not half so much 
as in the realization. As to which theatre, now, 
and which play? The grave conversations they 
had on the point! y was really worth while lis- 
tening to them. nights were gala-nights. 
After the theatre, a bit of supper, perhaps—oc- 
casionally, but rarely—in a restaurant. The 
careful study of the bill of fare; the selection of 
the modest dishes; the merry words with which 
they banished the expensive ones and chose the 
cheapest—nothing could be more delightful, no- 
thing more truly enjoyable. They went out to 
meet the sun, and revelled in its beams. Worth 
laying to heart, this. 

Their income of a hundred and eighty sufficed. 
They could not save money—but what a mine 
was the future! 

Of the two, the one who drew most largely 
upon it was Mr. Lethbridge. The extraordinary 
demands he made upon it, and the extraordinary 
readiness with which his demands were met! It 
will be not unpleasant to linger a little over this 
phase of his character, premising; for lucidity, 
that in all London could not be found a brighter, 
more agreeable day-dreamer. 

Thus: Walking to the bank to save the ‘bus 
fare, Mr. Lethbridge beguiled the way. He had 
kissed his wife and Fanny, and saw them smiling 
at the window, and waving their hands to him as 
he passed the house. He went on his way re- 
juicihg, and straightway began to 

What is this he hears? A meeting of the 
bank directors is being held. A messenger ap- 
pears before Mr. Lethbridge’s desk. 

“The directors wish to see you, sir.” 

He prepares to obey the call, leaves his papers 
and books in order, pulls up his shirt collar, pulls 
down his cuffs, straightens himself generally, and 
presents himself in the board-room. There they 
ure, the great magnates, all before him. The 
chairman, white-haired, gold-spectacled, and plea- 
sant-voiced. Others of the directars also white- 
haired, gold - spectacled, and pleasant - voiced. 
Comfortable-looking gentlemen of the highest re- 
spectability, with country houses, carriages and 
horses, first-class railway tickets, and famous cel- 
Jars of wine—all plainly visible in their shirt 
fronts and gold watch chains. They gaze at him 


-jin approval. He bows to them. The chairman 


bends his head slightly, and smiles a welceme. 
The other directors follow suit. They bend their 
heads slightly, and smile a welcome. It is really 
very pleasant. | 

“Take a seat, Mr. Lethbridge. We wish to 
say a few words to you.” mn 

He sinks into a chair, and waits for the chair- 
man to unfold himself. The chairman coughs to 
clear his voice. 

“You have served the bank, Mr. Lethbridge, 
man and boy, for twenty-eight years. We have 
observed you for many years, Mr. Lethbridge, and 
are happy to express our approval of the man- 
ner in which you have performed your duties.” 

What could be better than that? How de- 
lighted they will be at home when he tells them! 

“Always punctual at your post, Mr. Leth- 
bridge. Never an error in your accounts. We 
have had no occasion to complain of the slight- 
ext irregularity.” 


Positive facts, and, although not mentioned till ° 


him. Of that there could be no doubt; but how 
pleasant and agreeable it was to hear it! He 
had always been confident that his time would 
come. 

“As a substantial mark of our approval, Mr. 
Lethbridge, we offer vou the desk of our second 
chief cashier, who is about to retire on a pension. 
You will take his place at the end of the present 
month, and your salary will be six hundred 


now, carefully noted by those xt authority over 


_ pounds per annum.” 


The chairman rises and shakes hands with 
him; the other directors rise and shake hands 
with him. He retires from the board-room, filled 
with joy. Everybody in the bank congratulates 
him; he -has not an enemy in the establishment. 

Being now in the enjoyment of a salary more 
than three times as large as that upon which he 
und his wife have had to manage since their 
marriage, he proceeds to the disposal of it. A 
little extravagance is allowable; he must work 
down his feelings somehow. A new dress suit 


for himself, a new black silk for his wife. His - 


dress suit had lasted him for Heaven knows how 
long, and his wife’s black silk has been made 
over and turned till it really could not be made 
over and turned again. Bob shall have the gold 
watch he has been promised since childhood, 
and which father’s ship—which certainly has 
made the longest passage on record—has been 


bringing home for the last dozen years. Fanny - 


shall be suitably provided for. For wife and 
daughter, each one dozen pairs of kid gloves, 
four button, eight button,'a hundred button if 
they like; new bonnets, mantles, and boots; and 
also for each a ten-pound note, in a new purse, 
to do just as they please with. Phosbe, also, 
must not be forgotten. She shall have new 
gloves, and bonnet, and mantle, and boots, and 
money in a new purse. He goes out with them 
to make the purchases, and they have the most 
delightfully grave consultations and discussions. 
And just as the shopkeeper in Regent Street is 
pressing upon him a most extraordinary bargain 
in the shape of a new silk— 

Yes, just at that moment Mr. Lethbridge ar- 
rives at the bank, punctual, as usual, to the 
minute. He is in the best of spirits. His walk 
from Camden Town has been as good as a play. 
Better; for he is convinced that his dreams will 
come true one of these fine days. What does it 
matter a week or two sooner or later ? 

(TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE NEW COUNTY COURT-HOUSE AT COLUMBUS, a Puorocearu py Baker, Cotumave, 


AN OHIO COURT-HOUSE. 


Tux new Franklin County (Ohio) Court-house 
at Columbus, as the illustration shows, is an im- 
posing and costly structure. It is built of grav 
stone, some of which is carved, and the columns 
that flank the doorway and the portico above are 
of red granite.’ Ow the first floor are various 
county offices—the Treasurer’s, Auditor's, Sur- 
veyor’s, Commissioners’, Recorder’s, and the Pro- 
bate Court room—which are lofty, well-lighted, 
and spacious apartments, handsomely finished 
in black walnut, with tile floors. The main cor- 
ridor is roomy and high, the light descending 
into it from a vaulted roof through stained glass. 
The stairs that lead upward are broad and easy, 
and are built of iron, with wood-work in cherry. 
On the second floor are all the court rooms except 
that of the Probate Judge. Stairways lead from 
them directly to jury rooms overhead, while 
rooms for witnesses and private apartments for 
the court officers are near at hand. In the rooms 
of the upper stories will be packed away old doc- 
uments, ete., but much of the space there hag not 
as yet been assigned to any purpose. The build- 
ing was erected after plans which were believed 
to be extensive enough to provide for the wants 
of the county for twenty-five years to come, so 
that much of this vacant space is likely to wait 
for its opportunity to be useful. A pleasing 
thing to record in connection with the structure 
is that it has been Completed for a considera- 
bly smaller sum than the proposed expendi- 
ture. 

The cost originally decided on was a sum not 
in excess of $500,000; the actual cost has been 
$450,017 27. The building was formally opened 
on July 13, the ceremonies taking place jin the 
central corridor. 


BEN HOLLIDAY. 


Tue name of Ben Houiipay, whose death was 
recently announced, will always be associated 


with the early development of the western por- 


tion of this continent. He was born in 1819 in 


‘Bourbon County, Kentucky, and while still a mere 


youth married his cousin, Miss CaLvert, a wo- 
man of noble character, fine intellect, and great 
beauty. Atan early day the couple moved to weat- 
ern Missouri, and for several years passed through 
the harsh vicissitudes of a pioneer life. They lived 
in a log hut; it was in a log hut that their only son 
was born, and the two beautiful daughters whose 
careers were so romantic and unfortunate. Brn 
was always on the lookout for something to bet- 
ter his condition. Kansas at that time wae a 
stage for the enacting of stirring dramas that had 
tixed the attention of all portions of the country ; 
and with this State, upon whose borders he was 
living, he proceeded more and more to identify 
his interests. In Leavenworth he was a well- 
known figure, popular with all classes. Although 
singularly exempt from their more obnoxious 
traits, he was perfectly capable of holding his own 
with the roughest of the roughs. Watken’s fili- 
busters were eager to hobnob with him, in the 
hope of gaining a bold and doughty comrade. 
He was an immense favorite with the officers sta- 
tioned at Fort Leavenworth, with many of whom 
he formed at that time a life-long friendship, 
notedly-General Rurvs Incatts, then second lieu- 


tenant of the First Dragoons, at present the First 
Cavalry. | 

The breaking out of the Mexican war (1846) 
gave young Hotwipay his first opportunity of 
permanently bettering his estate, and he was not 
slow to avail himself of it. At that time he con- 
tracted for the purchase of horses, mules, and 
wagons for the military department, cattle for 
the subsistence and Indian departments, and thus 
laid the, foundation of the large fortune which 
from 1850 to 1870 enabled him to carry on the 
splendid enterprises which have made his repu- 
tation. Following up his first success, we find 
him in 1849 and 1852 engaged in establishing im- 
portant mercantile houses in Salt Lake City and 
San Francisco. Some years later he purchased 
the B. Y. (Brigham Young) Express, which had 
been ruined by the Mormon war of ’57 and ’58. 
The United States authorities refused the mail 
transportation to the Mormon company, but were 
well satisfied to give their patronage to Brn 
Hot.ipay and his partners. Holliday’s Mail and 
Overland Express was tor the next ten years the 
all-important connecting link between the fron- 
tier States of the West and the Pacific coast. 
The Pony Express, an offshoot of the former, 
should not pass without mention, for this was not 
only an important, but a daring and romantic 
enterprise. The stations thad to be establish- 
ed over a wild, uninhabited stretch of country two 
thousand miles across ; relays of horses were kept 
at each station, and the riders, thin, wiry, hardy 
fellows, at every third station. They carried mere- 
ly important business letters and newspapers 
printed in the Eastern cities and San Francisco 
on tissue-paper for this service. They made 
the trip from San Francisco to St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, in exactly ten days. In short, the Pony 
Express was the telegraph of the wilderness ; 
and the adventures of the daring riders were 
equal to those of Brownine’s famous Joris car- 
rying the good news. from Ghent. The news 
of Asranam election went through 
from St. Joseph to Denver, 665 miles, in two days 
and twenty-one hours, the last ten miles being ac- 
complished in thirty-one minutes. One instance 
is remembered where one of the riders rode near- 
ly 300 miles, those who should have relieved him 
being, for some reason or other, disabled or indis- 


posed, and reached his goal on schedule time. In - 


addition to these land schemes of transportation, 
Hotuipay established also a fleet of twenty-three 
steamers from Alaska to Mexico; and “ Ben 
overland stages,” “Brn 
Pony Express,” and “Bex Howiipay’s line of 
steamers” were familiar terms in every city and 
town in the country, from Maine to Georgia, and 
from Kansas to California. The bold but needy 
adventurer had become a millionaire magnate, 
and was recognized as the greatest organizer of 
transportation facilities that the West ever pro- 
duced. 

He was one of the principal owners of the fa- 
mous Ophir Mine in Nevada, which proved a veri- 
table mine of wealth to the fortunate sharehold- 
ers. With the proceeds of this treasure-trove 
he purchased his noted Ophir Farm in Westches- 
ter County, and began the erection of a stately 
castle, on which he expended $1,000,000 or 
thereabonts. There he intended to establish the 
ancestral home of his descendants, and in this 
favorite abode it was his delight to dispense the 
magnificent hospitality which is well remembered 


‘ 
by his troops of friends in New York and other 
cities. The Ophir Farm became the centre of re- 
union for all the members of the scattered fam- 
ilv, the ladies varying their home life with visits 
abroad, while Hotuipay himself went to and fro 
between this favorite estate and the great West- 
ern towns to which he was called by his business 
enterprises and speculations. 

In 1869, or thereabouts, he sold out his Mail 
and Overland Express to WrLLs, Farco, & Co., 
and in due time it was succeeded by the splendid 
system of railways and telegraphic communica- 
tions which now follow almost precisely the 
same routes which were first travelled by Bex 
Houuipay’s swift stages and daring Pony Ex- 
press. He removed to Portland, Uregon, and 
with the capital obtained from the sale of the 
Mail and Overland Express built the Oregon 
and California Railroad, and established a line 
of steamers from Portland to San Francisco. 
These two extensive enterprises stimulated the 
industrial activity of the Northwest to an as- 
tonishing degree, and may be regarded as tlie 
last of Ben Houiay’s grand commercial opera- 
tions. They constitute the climax of his career. 
After this his life was shadowed bv domestic 
afflictions, disturbed by financial losses, and har- 
assed by vexatious lawsuits. 

Despite these trials and disappointments it is 
only when we compare Ben Ho.wipay’s old age 
with the splendid achievements of his prime that 
it can be called unfortunate. He remained to 
the last a man of wealth, if not the possessor of 
a princely fortune; he married again in Port- 
land, and was cheered and tended to the last by 
the ministrations of a tender woman and two 
loved children. On hia decease he left his family 
a handsome property and a large estate unset- 
tled in the courts, ‘and to the country at large 
the memory of daring adventures and splendid 


achievements, which will associate his name al- 


wavs with the history of the South and West in 
a momentous period of their development. 
V. Vavuaenay. 


A COLORED HERO. 


ARTHUR Rosertsoy, to whose heroic efforts was 
due the saving of seven lives from the drowning 
mass of humanity thrown into Canarsie Bay by 
the capsizing of the sloop Mystery on Sunday, 
the 10th of July, was born in Quire Creek, Vir- 
ginia, ran away to sea, and followed the water 
since he was about ten years of age. He is a 
man of thirty-five years, looking much younger, 
of deeper than mulatto tint, and of the wiry, 
well-knit texture of build and unconsciousness 
of attitude which bespeak the healthy man at 
ease in all his movements. Being asked as a 
test question, in the course of a long interview, 
how he felt when he got “ among then,” and e=- 
pecially when the gunwale dipped, under one 
clinging person’s pressure from without, so far 
that much water was taken into his beat, and ev- 
erything was in jeopardy, he said: ‘‘I am one of 
them fellers that it takes a heap to make up my 
mind, but when I do, I mean to do or die, and I 
never lose my senses. I see my wife at home; I 
see them struggling and screaming in the water; 
I see myself, and knows as all depends on me, 
and I put my feet firm on the keel when I got 
among ’em, stooped down .summat, reach over 
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THE LATE BEN HOLLIDAY, PIONEER OF 
THE PONY EXPRESS.—(See Pacer 527.) 


the gunwale careful, and has them in.” The 
heavy woman who nearly swamped him and his 
freight he nevertheless succeeded in saving, and 
he avers he had to use more bad language on 
that occasion than he ever did in his life—* lan- 
guage as I’m ashamed of ever since.” 

Did he like the sea life? He had rather in- 
clined to it before he got married, but since then 
the feeling was very different, and he would have 
left the business long ago except for his devotion 
to Captain Coitins, of the Reaper, who, with his 
(the captain's) father, had befriended him all his 
life. He has been in their service about seven 
years,.two months of which have been put in on 
board the Reaper. The idea of so much “ fuss” 
being made about him seems quite ridiculous to 
him ; chaffing, promises, the wiseacre predictions 
of his friends, seem to slide off him harmlessly. 
His common-sense and modesty are evidently in- 
grained. 

This man saved seven lives. How did he do 
it? He had been taking a nap in the cabin, gut 
up to get fresh air, met a colored friend, and ea- 
tered into conversation with him on the deck 
and around the dock as he lay at Barren Island. 
Suddenly, while remarking to one another that 
that sloop seemed to be carrying too much sail, 
he saw her topple over. The distance from him 
was about fifteen minutes’ row. The se@.was 
rolling with white-caps over a swelling tide, and 
to use his own words, “I had grabbed my line 
when I saw her going, and was off.” There came 
first a little boy; then a little baby; then Mr. 
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ARTHUR ROBERTSON, THE HERO OF THE 
CANARSIE BAY RESCUE.—[{Se« 527.) 


Sweitzer, who had jumped and swum from the 
Christina to save his wife and child struggling in 
the water; he made for them, took them up in the 
same iron-bound way, nearly getting his gunwale 
pulled under, as before recorded. Then, seeing 
nothing moving that was floating, pulled off for 
the Deane, “ landed” them, as he says, and see- 
ing something moving about sixty feet in the 
wake of the Deane, now near the wreck, pulled 
furiously for that; and -now he puts his hand to 
his forehead in the relation, and asks: “ What 
color of dress had she on ?—was it red or dark 
red, Jonn®” “ Dark red, ARTHUR,” said a witness, 
“T got her on—got her on the Deane”—here 
the poor fellow actually broke down—“ and then 
I saw what broke my heart far more than all 
the rest. When the woman had been put on 
board she was alive,” he groaned; “and if a 
doctor had been there he could have saved her; 
but there were no barrels on the poor little will- 
ing tug-boat, and she had to be rolled on the 
rails, and that killed her.” 

Artuur Rospertson makes two voyages a week 
to Canarsie in the service of the steanwboat com- 
pany of that name. The relations between him 
and his employers have plainly been so cordial all 
along that there is no possibility of maladjust- 
ment; and the best that can be hoped for is that 
in some way or other the sense of the public’s 
appreciation of his splendid daring and coolness, 
joined to his honest unconsciousness of any hero- 
ism whatever, may be fittingly brought home to 
him, 
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ALFRED KRUPP. 


Aurrep Kavrr, known as the manufacturer of 
cannon, and xs the head of one of the largest iron 
and steel works in the world, was born at Essen, 
Rhenish’ Prussia, in 1812, and died on the 14th 
of July last. In 1826 the widow Kever, the mo- 
ther of ALFRED, struggled hard to carry on a 
«mall iron forge which had been left her by her 
husband. Her son Avrrep, then a boy of four- 
teen, could have been of but slight assistance to 
her. Frepxuick Kecrr, her husband, had been 
by no means successful, In 1848 Kaver 
found himself at the head of a small establish- 
ment with three workmen. To-day the Karrp 
works et Essen cover an area of 500 acres, and 


some years ago the hands employed were 19,605,. 


who in their turn supported by their labor not 
less than 65,381 persons, Of these over 11,000 
found employment within the shops; the rest 
were engaged in branch works. Of the iron 
mines in Germany, Krupp was interested in 547 
of them. Besides steamers owned by him at the 
Exsen works, there is laid 42 miles of railway, 
und over it run 28 locomotives and 883 cars. 
The great celebrity of the Krupe works arose 
from the superiority of the cannon made there, 
but Atrrep Kevpp did not devote his entire at- 
tention to instruments of war. When, some years 
ago, the present Emperor of Germany visited Es- 
sen, the output of a single day’s work was shown. 
There had been made in the twenty-four hours, 
besides the finishing and forging and casting of 
many cannon, 1800 rails, 160 wheel tires, 120 
axles, 160 railway whéels, 430 railway wedges, and 
1000 bomb-shells. ‘When required, the Krupp 
works would turn out in the month 250 field- 
pieces, thirty 5.7-inch cannon, fifteen 9.83-infch 
cannon, eight 11-inch cannon, one 14-inch gun, 
this last gun having a weight of 57 tons. Among 
the large guns made by Krupp were those of 71 
tons. The annual consumption of iron and steel 
at Essen would average 300,000 tous. 

The first great start made by Krepr was 
brought about by his method of casting huge 
blocks of steel, and on his ability to keep such 
great masses homogeneous. ALFRED Krupp was 
offered letters of nobility by the Emperor, but 
declined them. Employing so many workmen, 
he was always solicitous as to the welfare of his 
emploves, and erected commodious dwellings for 
their tise, and endowed in a liberal wavy sick, pen- 
sion, ard insurance fands for his work-people. 
Absoluse honesty as to the quality of the many 
objects made by ALFRED Kavep was the secret 
of his marvelious success. 


THE. OLD FOLKS AT HOME, 


Or elsewhere, need a tonic now and then to sustain 
them under growing infirmities. No safer or more 
thorough invigeraut for age and the delicate can be 
found than Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, a seasonable 
medicine in those ailments of commonest occurrence 
—liver complaint, indigestion, and bowel disorders; 
a pure botanic safeguard against malaria, and a reliable 
means of counteracting rheamatiem. To the conva- 
kescent it is a valuable aid in the recovery of strength, 
and to the debilitated, nervous invalid it yields tran- 
quil Slumber and renewed appetite—two prime factors 
in the restoration of vigor. Being of purely botanic 
vrizin, it is free from those objections urged .gainst 
mineral remedies difficult or impossible of assimilation 
by the eyetem, and which impair the tone of the stom- 
ach, which the Bitters, on the contrary, strengthens 
and reguiates. I ndorsed and prescribed by the 
medical fraternity, —fAde.} 


HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


In Fevers any Wastine 
Dr. J J. Ryan, St. Lovis, Mo., says: “I invaria- 
bly prescribe Horsford'’s Acid Phosphate in fevers, 
also in convalescence from wasting and debili- 
tating diseases, with admirable results.” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winst.ow's Sootuine should always be 
used for children teething. It suothes the child, soft- 
ene the gume, allay® all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 2c. a bottle.—[Ade.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


7D GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


B Ss 
Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
ay and istherefore far more economi- 
h cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It ts delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


THE CENUINE 


Hors Mart Exreact, 


THE FAVORITS 

TONIC and NUTRIENT, 
recom mended Physicians since 1847, for 

DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, RURSING 

OTHERS and LUNG troubles. 


has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
on the neck of every bottle. 
EtSWER & MENDELSON CO, PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS POR THE U. 8. 


New York Depot, ti Barclay St. 
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SUMMER READING. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


L 
THINGS SEEN. By Vicror Hreo, Author of Toil- 
ers of the Sea,” “History of a Crime,” “ Ninety- 
Three,” &c. With Portrait. pp. vi. 236. 16mo, 
lialf Cloth, 75 cents. 


IL 
A BLOT IN THE 'SCUTCHEON, and Other Dramas. 
By Beownine. Edited, with Notes, by W. 
J. Rours, A.M., and Herows Heesev. With Por- 
trait. pp. 247. Smail 4io, Flexible Cloth, 56 cents; 
Paper, 40 cents. In Rolfe’s Knylish Claseics, 


IIL. 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN: being an Account of h 
further Adveutures and Discoveries in Company 
with Sir Heury Curtis, Bart., Commander John 
Good, R.N., and one By H. Riper 
Copivusly Illustrated. 16mo, Half Cloth, 
75 cents; Paper, cents. Authorized Edition, 


H. RIDER HAGGARD’S WORKS: 

Neat Authorized Library Edition. 6 volumes, 16mo, 
Half Cloth, 7% cents each. Allan Quatermain,”’ 
Illustrated; “She,” Illastrated; King Solomon's 
Mines ;” “Jess ;” “ Dawn ,” “* The Witch's Head.” 


IV. 

SEBASTOPOL. By Count Leo Torstoi, Translated 
by F. D. Muu.et, from the French (Scenes du Siege de 
Sebastopol), With Introduction by W. D. How 
With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

HORSEMANSHIP FOR WOMEN. By Turopoxe 
H.Meav. With 41 Illustrations by Gray Pauxes. 
Pusat Cloth, $1.25. 


Vi. 
BAR HARBOR DAYS. A Tale of Moiint Desert. 


By Mrs. Borton Hargison, Author of * Golden Rods 


an Idyl of Mt. Desert,” Helen Troy,” &c. Ilas- 
trated by Hagay Fenn and W. Jémo, 
UOrnamental Cloth, $1.25. 


VIL. 
THEIR PILGRIMAGE. By Cuaries 
nex. Richly Illustrated by C. S. Reinuagr. Post 
Svu, Llalf Leather, $2.00, 


VIII. 
A HUMBLE ROMANCE, AND OTHER (GREEN 
MOUNTAIN) STORIES By Mary E Wi«ine. 
Uruamental Cloth, $1.26. 


1X. 

MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD’S BOOK ON ETI- 
QUETTE. New and Enlaryed Kiition. Revised by 
the Author. Manners and Social Usages. By Mra. 
Joun 16mo, Extra Cloth, $1.25. 

X. 

WASTE-LAND WANDERINGS. By C. 
M.D., Author of “Upland and Meadow,” 
12me, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


XL 


KEATS. By Coivin. 12mo, Cloth, 75 centa 
The latest iseve in “ Kuglish Men of Letters.” 


XIL. 
FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE CABIN. By 
Captain With Portrait and Ilinatra- 
tions. 12meo, Extra Cloth, $1.50, 


XIIL 
RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS. By Henay B. Stan- 
Ton. With Portrait. 1%mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


XIV. 

THE STARTLING EXPLOITS OF DR. J. B. QUIES. 
From the French of Paut By Mrs. Casuxe 
Hoxy and Mr.doun Profasely Mlustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 


XV. 
A TRAMP TRIP. How to See Europe on Fifty Cents 
a Day. By Lex Mexiwetuxe. With Portrait. 12mo, 
Urnamental Cloth, $1.25. 


XVL 
LOVE AND LUCK. The Stwry of a Summer's Loiter- 


ing on the Great Sunth Bay. By Ronext Baunweur 
Rovsevect. Oruamental Cover, $!.00. 


XVII. 


BEN-HUR: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wat- 
Laor. New Editivn from new plates. 1émo, Extra 
Cloth, $1.50, 
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HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES, 


Jacobi's Wife. By Adeline Sergeant.............. 20 
99 Dark Street. A Novel. By F. W. Robinson... 15 
The Present Position of European Politics. By Sir 
A Choice of Chance. A Novel. 2 
A Lost Reputation. A Novel..............ee0s00. 15 
Amor Viucit. By Mrs. Hepbert Martin............ 
isappeared. By Sarah Tyiler.......... .......- 
To Call Her Mine. By Walter Besant. Tli'd...... w 
Maseying and Giving im Marriage. By Mre. Moles- 


In the Name of the Taar. By J. Belford Dayne... 15 
Glow-Worm Tales. By James Payn.............. 20 
arrisou Gossip. By J. 8. Winter:.............. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for aale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Hanpee & Baevrures, postpaid, tv any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 

Harper & Baorurn®’ Catratouur sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents postage. 


VOLUME XXXL, NO, 1596, 


ALTERNATING 


INCANDESCENT Electric Lighting from Central Stations made 
Universal, Economical, and Profitable, irrespective of distance. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Eastern Office, 17 Cortlandt -8t., New York. 


The distribution of high tension alternating currents and their reconversion 
to low tension currents for incandescent lighting and running of motors, in 
broadly covered by patents owned by this Company. 


user can afford te entertain a proposition for alternating current apparatus from others at any price, with the 
attendant riek following the infringement of its . 
. This is the only method of electrical distribution avoiding complicated wiring, feeders, feeder regulators, 
— = Other details that have prevented commercial snccess ore, and the only system that can 
This system cests much less than any other to install. It gives more light per horse- 
power or per of ceal consumed. It requires less copper for mains. There is less 
risk of fire. It costs less te operate, and the station may be located on inexpensive 
ground with reference te cheap fuel. 
The largest and most complete manufactory of electric lighting machinery in 


durable lamps in the market. 
the most perfect electrical ever produced. 
The workmanship and materials of all apparatus supplied are of the best. The prices are based upon pro- 
daction in large quantities by means of special tools and machinery; and the elimination of all extraneous 
cha sach as commissions, stock considerations, and onerous conditions exacted by other companies, and 
wane 2 — pane many of their customers in such a position that improvements offered by others caunot 
ve av ot. 
No licensee is bound by contract to purchase longer from Tur Westinenover Ev.vorric Company than the 
merits of ite apparatus fully jastifies. . 


‘Ten 50 volt, 16 c. p. lamps, per horse-power, guaranteed. 


THE FUEL-GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Hamilton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Eastern Office, 17 Cortlandt St., New York, 


Has acquired the numerous inventions which have rendered the distribution of natural gas safe and profitable, 
and it has a process and apparatus now being protected by a series of patents for manuatacturing a cheap fucl- 
gas, which meets all the requirements, and will displace the nse of coal for domestic purposes. 

Tux Fuet-Gas anv Exqinexeine Company, Limrren, operating in conjunction with The Weating- 
house Electric Company and the Standard Underground Cable Company, propoxes 'o make electric —— 
profitable to gas companies, by enabling them to use a part or the whole of their existing ga» pjauts for the 
mannfacture and distribution of ——_ thus promoting a new and profitable business instead of rendering 
vaineless large investments that have already been made in illumivating gus plants. ’ 


THE STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE COMPANY, 


HAMILTON BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Eastern Office, 16 Cortiandt Street, New York. . Wenatern Office, 139 E. Madison St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Anti-Irduction, Banched, and Oompound Qables, and Insulated Wire of all descriptions. 


UNDERGROUND, SUBMARINE, AND AERIAL, FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE. 
Warranted for Either High or Low Tension Currents. 


“LITTLE THIN 9? 


It is the “little things” of life 
Which cause the trouble and the strife; 
It is the ‘‘little things” as well, 
That oftenest our griefs dispel. 
SHAVING is but a “little thing” 
Shave yourself again 
u 
A WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK obtain, 
prove the Fact that they who Shave, 
In “little things” much comfort have. 


Ask your ~~ for Williams’ Shaving Stick, or 
send 25cts., in Stamps and receive it by mail post- 
paid. Address, THE J, WILLIAMS CO., 
Ciastonbury, Conn. 
FOR 50 YEARS M’F’RS OF “GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SO4P.” 


Miss Baylor’s New Story. 


Behind the Blue Ridge. 


By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR. 


Author of ‘‘On Both Sides,” etc. 


Unlike her previous work, the plot of the new story 
is located entirely in this country, and gives a faithful 
picture of life in the mountain regions of Virginia, 
with which Mise Baylor, from long residence, is per- | E 
fectly familiar. The work is exceedingly bright and & MEDICAL GEN- 
clever; sparkling with wit, and abounding in those | TLEMAN-at Mad- 
charming descriptions of life and natural scenery which | fas, to his FISH, 
distinguish the writings of this brilliant authoresa. |. at WORCESTER, 

HOT & COULD 
MEATS, 


May, 1861. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by “Tell 
mall, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by | LEA & PERRIN®S’ 
GAME, 
WELSH- 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, ‘4! their sauce ts 
RAREBITs, 


— 


LEA &PERRINS 
SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 


EXTRACT 
of a LETTER from Sours, 
GRAVIES, 


15 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


the most 


| palatable, as well 
TO STOUT PEOPLE, 
OBESITY made.” 
witheat 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 
JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
No, 14018 8, 


Lingary or Congress, 

Orrion, Wasnineton. 

To wit: Br ir Rewemneeey, that on the 2th day of 
May, Anno Domini 1887, BENJAMIN VAUGIIAN 
A LYMAN ABBOTT, AUSTIN AB A 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, of the United States, have 
Mass., cays: deposited in this office the title of a the title 
being given up to ie Leprosy or description of which is in the following words, 

F. est 12th St, N. Y. Cit , 

rays: “S. S. 8, cured me of lung trouble which every. yy 
body called consamption.” acon Ansort. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Books on “Contagions Blood Poison” and on The right whereof t claim as Proprictors, in con- 
“ Blood and Skin Diseases” mailed free. formity with the laws of the United States respecting 

For sale by all druggists. copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD 


J “J Librari f Cor 
THE SWIFT? SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga. un of Congress. 
In renewal for 14 years from November 21, 1837, 


Mr. J. T. Graves, Editor of Jacksonville (Fia.), 

Herald, says: **S. 8. 8. has cured me of sciatic rheu- 
matiem of three years’ standing.” 

Mr. M. T. Lamar, of Ala., saya: “ After 

n matism, 


suffering for 2 years with inflammatory rheu 
$16 worth of 8. 5. 8. cured me completely.” 
Mrs. C. A. Baily, of 173¢ Blackstone 8t., Boston, 


London Office: 35 Suow Mi, E.C. when the first term: of 23 years Will bave expired. 


g 


1] 
, ) The unanthorized offer of apparaius of this character by other companies ie an infringement of our 
patent 
' Notwithstanding the ownership of the exclusive right to farnieh this ayetem, Tux Waestirnaunouse Evrotnic 
1. ' ComMPANY proposes to sell itn apparatas on such terms and for ench low prices, that no intending purchaser or 
| 
the country. 
| 
| 
| | VERY PORTABLE 
FOR 
TRAVELERS. 
|| 
| 
| | 
| | NOS } 
| = 4 \ 
x 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | | 
‘ | 
| | 
vi A valuable treatise, showing how fat can be destroyed | 
| mere! and ihe enone red, whe pre | 
| scription, edvice.and full explanation HOW TO ACT ventin. | a 
| 
| conse werk en everissued.’’-Med. Review | 
4 
| 
‘ Next of Kin—Wanited. By Mise M. Betham-Ed- 
i 
if 
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plaint, 


JULY 28, 1887. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


HEROISM. 
First Buask Youtu (much demoralized). “‘ By Gwage, Cholly! I’m completely exhausted; just 


ussisted in saving—aw—young woman’s life.” 
Seconp Yourn. “ Brave fellah! 
First Biase Youru. 
‘weamed for help.” 


But I didn’t know you could swim, Fweddy.” 
“TI cawnt. Another fellah did that part. I stood on shore and 


REMEMBER 


ALLCOCK’S are the only genuine 
Porous Prasrers. They act quick- 
ly and with certainty, and can be 
worn for weeks without causing pain 
or inconvenience. They are inval- 
uable in cases of Spinal Weakness, 


Kidney and Pulmonary Difficulties, 


Malaria, Ague Cake, Liver Com- 
Dyspepsia, Strains, Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Heart, 


‘Spleen, and Stomach Troubles, and 


all local pains. 

‘Other plasters blister and 
the skin so that the pores are closed 
and often cause serious injury. You 
risk health and waste time and mon- 
ey by buying inferior plasters nade 
to sell on the reputation of ALL- 
COCK’S, 


66 BITTERS,*? THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 


unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 


for their as To had in 

narte and Pints. Jr., Sole 
and Pro ctor, 78. John 
N.Y. P.O. Box 102 


No. 14012 8. or Conoress, 
Coryrient Orrior, WasuineTon, 
To Beit that on the 2th d 
May, o Domini 1887, BENJAMIN VAUGH AN 
AB ore, LYMAN ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, 
and EDW ARD ABBOTT, of the United States, have 
deposifed in this Office the title of a Book, the title 
or description of which is in the following words, 


to wit: 


HISTORY OF PETER THE GREAT 
OF RUSSIA. By Joos Ansorr. With Engrav- 
ings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 

formity with the laws of the United FORD. respecting 


copyrights, A. R. SPOF 
_._—sCLibrarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years ‘from October * 1887, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 

AND ARMS (Artificial) with Rub- 

ber Hands and Feet. Moet natural, 

comfortable, durable. New pat: 

ents and l- 


lustrated pamphlet of 160 pa 
A.A. MEA RBKS, 701 Bre New York. 
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Skins Scalp 
ESTORED 


TOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the Curiocga Reme«nizs in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
bene {vin the ekin, and in curing torturing, disfig- 
uring, itching, wd ry seases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, w 

Curioura, the Skin Cure, and Cutiovura Svar, 
aD exquisite Skin Beantifier, from it, exter- 
nally, and Curiovra ~~ vant, the new Blood Puari- 
fier, orig are a eure for every form of 
skin and blood. disease, from a to scrofula. 
Curiouna are absolute y pure, and the only 
infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 30c.; Resot- 
VENT, $1; Svar Prepared by the Dive 
anp CurMroat Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


HAND 


IKBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
For Improved and Economic Cookery. 

IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 

Only sort guaranteed DY big. 
IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MRAT. 
he Finest Meat-flavoring Stock. USE i ot 

nding Sauces, and Made shes. 

IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Efficient Tonto cases Of Weakuess and 
Digestive Disord 

“COMPANYS EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Highly recommended as a Nightcap instead of 
alcoholic drinks. 

IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
GenvIne« ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
signature in bine ink across label. 

IEBIG EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, and 
Chemists. Sole nis for the United States 
(wholesale only). C. David & Co., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, Englaud. 

wholesale in New York by JAMES i SMITH, 
THORE & ous - 
ROBBINS, THURBER, 


SCHIKFFELIN & ‘CO. 


Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 
using Cotrovra Memioaten Soar. 


N. C CRITTENTON, W 


peeling knee rest. Light, 
, substantial and handsome. 
Used in the best Bands and 
Orchestras, Uncqualed for 
tone, surpase all oihers in 
| finish and appearance. If 
nearest Music dealer does 


YON & HEALY, Chicago, Ill. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


NT 


cool SUMMER 
DRINKS 
CREAM. 


BY 
WNERS ALLOWED. 


| 


i 


“W(hew)! it’s D—D-o-g days!” 


GOLD-FILLED 
CHESHIRE WATCHES. 


This cut represents our watch in a 10-k. Gold-Filled 
Case. A marvel of beauty and durability. Warranted 
an accurate time-keeper, and sold at a low price. Ask 
your jeweller for them, or write us for particulars. 


The Cheshire Watch Co., Cheshire, Conn. 


FELT 


ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER 
AND POLISHER. 


Endorsed by the Profession. 
Has the following advantuges over the olc bristie 


For sale by all dealers in or by :mail 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F'G Co., Utica, N.Y. 


Sune (une For 


made before going il relieve by 
morning. A few — application 

Send Ten 


_ the corn without the — test pain, 
' Cents in silver, For sa 


e only by the 


VERG MEDICINE COMPANY, 
6 EAST BROAD ST., COLUMBUS, O. 


Bills of mercial and Travellere'Credits | 


available in any of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


Antiquity, Races, Customs, 
‘aan “ 
illustrations, 


dorsements. Agente ts new pila 
rT. 8. DENISON, 1 


to $8 a day. ‘Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Brew- 
aren’s Sarery Co., Holly, Mich. 


Superb style. 


The GREAT ENGLISH DISINFECTANT, 
The First Requisite in all Dwellings 


The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of ail 
PREPARATIONS in use, 


Fragrant, Non-poisonous, does not stain Linen. 
‘Sm ANITAS” Disinfecting Fluid, for sprinkling 
— rooms, disinfecting linen, and 

neral house use. 


““SANITAS” Powder, a powerful 


and pleasant preparation for stables, 
kenneis, bins, &c. 
‘“*“SANITAS’? Crade Disinfecting Fiuid, a con- 
centrated form of “‘Sanitas,” to be di- 
luted with water for flushing drains, 


&c, 

“SANITANS”? Disinfecting Oil, for fumigatins 
sick rooms, treatment of throat com- 
plaints, rheumatism and ringworm. 


" Sanitas” Disinfecting Toilet and Laundry 
Soaps, & &e,, &e. 
THE REGULAR USE OF 


" SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, and 


Deodorant, is a sure preventive of all contayious and 
infectious diseases. It is invaluable in the sick room. 


“ PEOPLE’S HEALTH IS A NATION'S WEALTH.” 
“SANITAS”’ IS NATURE'S DISINFECTANT, 
To be had of all Druggists aiid of the 
American & Continental Sanitas’”’ Co., Ltd., 
636-642 West 55th street, N. . city. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............. 
HARPER'S TOUNG 2 0 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)........ 10 


Liat sent free on application. 


Poatage Free to ali subseribers in the United States 
and Canada. 


The most and successful periodicals for 
family reading ever published.—Chicaygo [nter-Ocean, 

There is nothing more conducive to wholesome 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an ele- 
vated moral condition, than the persistent use of there 
periodicals. They are as fawilimr ae household words, 
and are administered with such high humanity and 
wisdom that they constitute one of the greatest en- 
gines of civilization now in existence.—N. }¥. Sun, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin ‘Square, N. ¥ 


ASTHMA 
can be ewred only by 
Br. Hair’s systcm. 


64 Page Treatise sent re. Dr. W. B. Hair, Cincinnati, 0. 


Munich. 


Under the Protectorate of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent Luitpold of Bavaria. 


(888. Third International Exhibition of Art. 


Open from: June lst to end of October. 
Contributions to Exhibition only received to April 15th. 
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